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Money Lacking 


To Mend Levees 
Broken by Flood 


Secretary of War Says Mis- 
sissippi River Commission 
Expended Nearly All 
Its Funds. 


. @omptroller General 
Prohibits Borrowing 


Advance of $2,000,000 De- 
clared to Be Urgently 
Needed for Continu- 
ance of Work. 


The Mississippi River Commission has 
expended nearly all its funds in the clos- 
ing of crevasses in the banks of the 


Mississippi and is now in urgent need of 
money to continue this work, the Secre- 
tary of War, Dwight F. Davis, announced 
in an oral statement August 3t. 

Declaring that a “very serious situ- 
ation” will exist unless $2,000,000 is 
made immediately available to continue 
this work, Secretary Davis said that thus 
far he has made futile efforts to obtain 
the money from existing rivers and har- 
bors appropriations. 

He said he had requested of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. 
R. McCarl, permission to divert $2,000,- 
000 from the unexpended balance of the 
$50,000;000 rivers and harbors appropri- 
ations, in the custody of the Department 
of War, which would be returned from 
the $10,000,000 appropriation for the 
safeguarding of the Mississippi River 
which will become available next July, 
but the Comptroller General has found 
legal obstacles to this. 

Reconsideration Is Asked. 

Comptroller General McCarl, Secretary 
Davis said, has been requested to recon- 
sider his decision. He added that this 
money could be repaid later from the 
appropriation under the six-year 
Sissippi River construction program. The 
Secretary said Mr. McCarl has had the 
matter in his hands for reconsideration 
for a week. 

The Mississippi River Commission, 
Secretary Davis said, has nearly ex- 
hausted its appropriation of $3,200,000 

-for ‘he safeguarding of the Mississippi, 
and also has expended, on a contract 
basis, the contributions of municipalities 
toward the restoration of defenses along 
the river banks which either were blasted 
away to release the flood waters or were 
carried away by the waters! Brig. Gen. 
Herbert Deakyne, Acting Chief of Army 
Engineers who has just returned from an 
inspection trip of the rehabilitation work 


along the Mississippi, has reported, Mr. - 


Davis said, that the Mississippi River 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Col. C. L. Potter, is “doing everything 
it can” with existing funds to carry on 
_ the work. 
Mr. Daivs pointed out that unless the 
districts themselves raise the money for 


> 
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New Valveless Tractor 
Invented in Spain 


Engine Is Reported to Be Noise- 
« less,, Speedy, and 
Small. 


A description of a new engine of in- 
ternal combustion type invented in 
Spain has been received by the Automo- 
tive Division. of the Department of Com- 
merce from the Madrid office of the De- 
partment. The engine is designed for use 

-in automobiles and airplanes and is 
valveless. 

The full text, describing the specifica- 
_ tions, follows: 

Engin without valves. Cooling of inter- 
jor of combustion chamber by means of 
compressed air (without using an extra 
‘| pump). 

Inertia eliminated in the distribution 
system. Inertia reduced by 50 per cent 
in the crank shaft, connection rods, and 
pistons, on the same stroke. 

Angle of crank shaft is 2-cycle. Fric- 
tion eliminated in the bearing of the 
erank shaft. Gas vaporized in a vacuum 
(without using an extra pump). 

This new simplified engine takes up 
less shace; is noiseless; it can attain 
higher speed, and a considerable saving 
in fuel can be obtained with it. 

Solving the method of cooling, this 
valveless engine eliminates the danger 
ef ignition in the carburetor by back- 
firing. 

A new carburetor able to maintain a 
constant mixtures for high-speed 
‘gines, from slow speed up to maximum 
spe being automatically sensitive to 
a chénge in the atmospheric pressure, 
and | and more economical than 
those known heretofore. 

i spark plug, thoroughly tested, 

a maximum ignition,. clearing 

oil automatically, regardless of 

. f ion and the quantity of oil that 

vase: nto the combustion chamber, and 

p rent ting preingnition by reason of its 
ngement. 
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September Weather 
Generally Is Clear 


First of Killing Frosts Usually 
Occur in Latter Half 
of Month. 


Except in seasons when corn is late, 
September frosts usually do little dam- 
age to crops, Dr. 
of the Weather Bureau, pointed out in a 
statement issued on August 31 concern- 
ing typical September weather. 

Killing frosts usually occur by the end 
of the month as far south as southeast- 
ern Nebraska, central Iowa, southern 
Wisconsin, the interior of lower 
igan, the highlands of New York, and 
central New England, the statement says. 

Much clear weather and comparatively 
little precipitation is typical of Septem- 
ber, according to Dr. Day. Temperatures 
tend to average lower by as much as 
5 or 6 cegrees over the central'and north 
ern parts of the Rocky Mountain and 
Plateau regions during the first 15 days 
of the month as compared with the last 


[Continued on Pag: 5, Column 3.] 


Last of Federal Air 
Mail Routes Released 
To Private Control 


National Air Transit Com- 
pany Assumes Operation 
New York-Chicago 
Service. 

Effective September 1, the eastern sec- 
tion of the transcontinental air mail 


service between Chicago and New York 
City will be taken over by the National 


Air Transport Company, private contrac- | 


tors; the Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, announced August 31. Mr. New 
in his statement outlined the accomplish- 
ments of the Department in the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation, which he 
described as a new industry, since there 
are now more companies making air- 


are those manufacturing automobiles.” 

The action taken by the Department in 
passing out as pionogrs in the, develop- 
ment of commercial aviation marked the 
close “of the Post Office Department’s 
‘personally conducted’ air mail service,” 
Mr. New declared. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that beginning September 1 the Post 
Office Department would continue to 
maintain a separate air mail contract 
division. The general superintendent of 
this Division, it was explained, has been 
authorized to supervise the carrying of 
air mail by contractors, and that his 
duties hereafter would be analogous to 
those performed by the general superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service. 

It was said that the Department would 
continue to map out new routes and ex- 
pand the air mail service wherever pos- 
sible. 

The Department also made public the 
number of services under contract, dis- 
continuances, and the number of routes 
that will shortly go into operation. The 
list of all air mail contractors follows: 

C. A. M. 1, Colonial,Air Transport, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y.; Boston, Mass., by Hartford, Conn., 
to New York, N. ¥., and return, 192 
miles. 

C, A. M. 2, Robertson Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Anglum, Mo.; Chicago, IIl., by 
Peoria and Springfield, IIl1., 
Mo., and return, 278 miles. 

C. A. M. 3, National Air Transport, 
Inc., Room 620, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Chicago, by Moline, IIl., 
St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., 
Wichita, Kans., Ponca City and Okla- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
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Buying Power 
Farm Crops 
Gains in August 


Advances in Prices of Cotton 
and Corn Lift Index Back 
to Level Prior to Slump 


Last Fall. 


Prospects Otherwise 
Said to Be Unchanged 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Hay Yield to Be Larg- 
est Ever Grown; Condition 

of Wheat Excellent. 
‘Recent advances in the price of cotton 
have lifted the 


power of farm products to the level main- 
tained for some time prior to the slump 


corn purchasing 


in cotton last fall, according to a state- 


ment issued on August 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Otherwise, it was | 


practi- 


Agriculture. 


said, crop prospects remained 
August. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: | 

The crops present as varied a picture } 
now toward the close of the season as 
they have since spring. Of the country’s 
cash wheat has | 


two greatest crops, 


while cotton promises 
| 
ing feed crops, hay was a record crop | 
while corn is a partial failure. 
Cotton Hurt by Boll Weevil. 
Cotton has been hurt by the boll wee- | 
vil. Corn is still a great uncertainty, a | 
substantial portion of the crop requiring 
almost a miracle of good weather to ma- 





| ture. Potatoes give promise of a fairly 


large production though blight has be. 


|} come evident locally through the East. 
planes in the United States than there | : 8 


The hay crop was by far the largest | 
ever grown, but rainy weather made it | 
difficult to secure the latter part of the | 
crop. Apples promise to yield about half 
as great a supply as last year, being | 
better in western than in eastern dis- 
tricts. 

Cotton production, as indicated by late | 
forecasts will meet only consumptive 
needs, but the consequent upturn in cot- 
ton prices bids fair to give the South a 
greater total income than it received 
from last year’s record crop. The recent 
rise in cotton and corn prices, in fact, 
has lifted the unit purchasing power of | 
farm products back to an index of 87 
(the five pre-war years considered being 
as 100). 





Wheat Crop Excellent. | 
Although rust damaged the spring | 
wheat crop to some extent in North 
Dakota, and drought took toll in Mon- 
tana, the crop as a whole is excellent. 
Much of the North now has its first good 
wheat crop in four years, and it is ex- 
pected that the returns this season will 
go in considerable part to pay the debts 
contracted in lean years. 


The relative profitableness of wheat 
and development of the combine-harves- 
ter are attributed with tending to stimu- 
late winter what production. Reports to 
the Department indicate intentions of 
growers to sow about 13 per cent more 
wheat acreage this fall than last, and 
should this occur together with average 
later abandonment and average yield, 
a 13 per cent increase in production is 
in prospect. Such an increase in the crop | 
next year would mean a substantial ex- 
portable surplus, and growers must be 
prepared to sell their wheat on a world | 
market basis. 





Problem of F Facilities Is Com plicating 
Administration of City School Systems 





Education for Preschool Child and -for Adult Declared 


One of Important Issues. 


The transformation of the United 
States into a predominately urban 
country has made the administration of 
city schools as complicated as the ad- 
ministration of a large private corpora- 
tion, the Chief of the City School Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Education, W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh, stated on August 31. 

Expenditure of millions of dollars is 
involved in the larger cities, he pointed 
out, buildings to keep pace with growth 
in population must be provided, equtable 
salary schedules must be considered, and 
courses of study must be adopted to 
meet present-day needs. Among the im- 
portant problems which face the city 
school administrator, Mr. Deffenbaugh 
said, are education for the preschool 
child and for adults. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The growth of cities has created many 
new social, economic, and educational 
problems in the United States, for within 
a half century the country has become 
not predominantly rural but predomi- 
nantly urban, In 1880 only 29.5 per 
cent of the total population lived in 
cities, but in 1920 the urban population 
had increased to 51.4 per cent of the 








total population. From 1880 to 1920 
the urban population increased 267 per 
cent and the*rural population only 45 
per cent. In 1880 there were 1,099 cities | 
of 2,500 or more population, while) in | 
1920 there were 2,787 cities of this size.¢ 
Sixty-eight cities had a population of 
100,000 or more, and 26 per cent of the 
total population was living in them, or 
almost as large a proportion as in all 
cities in 1880. 

The rural population has almost disap- 
peared in several States. In Massachu- 
setts 94.8 per cent of the population is 
urban, and in Rhode Island 97.5 per cent 
is urban. Other States having a large 
proportion of their population living in ! 


| cities are New York with 82.7 per cent, 


New Jersey 78.4 per cent, California 68 
per cent, Illinois 67.9 per cent, Connecti- 
cut 67.8 per cent, Pennsylvania 64.2 per 
cent, and-Ohio 62.8 per cent. 

The cities of the country have become 
the centers of political, industrial, and 
commercial .power. They are also the 
centers of wealth, education, and culture; 
and on the other hand, they are centers 
of poverty, ignorance, and crime. They 


[Continued on Page 2, Cotumn 4.] 


WASHINGTON, 


| der of the present fiscal year, 
| will be veduced to five airplanes each. 
however, that all units | 
| will be equipped in the fiscal year 1929 
air- | 


Mississi ppi Bridge 


An application for the approval 
of plans for the construction of a 
bridge over the Mississippi River 
near St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary 
of War., Col. Hanford MacNider, 
the Department of War announced 
in a statement August 31. 

The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, 
Col. Hanford MacNider, has ap- 
proved the application made by John 
R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. 
Green and Baxter L. Brown, for ap 
proval of plans for a bridge to be 
constructed over the Mississippi 
River near the northern city limits 
of St. Louis, Mo., under authority of 
an Act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927. 


Shortage of Planes 


To Be Experienced 


In National Guard | 


Department of War Prepares 
to End Use of Pres- 
ent Training 
Machines. 


Although a recent inspection by the 
Militia Bureau of the Department of 
War revealed that the National Guard 
Air Units have reached a high stage in 


training, there will be a serious tempo- | 
rary shortage of flying equipment in the | 


National Guard after September 1, when 


101 “JN” or training type airplanes will | 


be salvaged as obsolete in the interest 
of safety, 
nounced in a statement August 31. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


A recent inspection by the Militia Bu- 
reau of the War Department revealed 
that National Guard Air Units have 


| reached a stage in their training which 


will permit them to perform training 


| missions in conjunction with the other | 


units of Infantry Divisions. 

At the present time there are in the 
National Guard 17 divisional air units, 
each consisting of an air observation 
squadron and one photo section. There 
is alsc one Field Army observation 
squadron. Of these 18 units, 13 were 
visited during the inspection. The en- 
tire trip was made in an O-2C plane, and 
involved 7,000 miles of . créss-country 
flying. : 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, each National Guard pilot’averaged 
74% hours ‘flying time as _ pilot. 
greater part of. this flying was accom- 
plished in training type airplanes but, 
with very few exceptions, all of the 210 
pilots in the National Guard qualified on 


| service type airplanes during thg year. 


At the present time there are 101 JN 


(training type airplanes 46 PT-1 pur- 
suit) and 14 O-2C (observation) airplanes | 


in the Nattonat Guard. There will be 


| @ serious temporary shortage of flying 


equipment in the National Guard after 
September 1, when al! the JN planes 
will be salvaged as obsolete in the interest 
of safety. Many National Guard pilots 
have become greatly attached through 
years of association to their faithful 
“Jennies” and are planning elaborate 
ceremonies to mark their passing. As 
the result of the elimination of the JN, 
National Guard squadrons will be forced 
to curtail their flying activities during 
the next few months prior to delivery of 
replacement equipment. For the remain- 
all units 


It is expected, 


with three standard observation 
planes and five advance training or spe- 
cial service airplanes. Modern radio 
equipment is being purchased for in- 
stallation in the three observation planes 
of each squadron, to be delivered prior 
to next year’s field training period. As 
all other auxiliary equipment is 
available the National Guard squadrons 
should, 
all missions 
service. 
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Plans Approved for Trans-Atlantic F lights Imperiled 
by Adverse Weather Conditions 


Four Favorable Days, May I to July 15, 


Noted by Analysis of Aviation Achievements. 


| An analysis of recent trans-Atlantic 
| flights, dealing mainly with meteorologi- 
eal conditions prevailing over the ocean 
during the time the flights were made, 
has been prepared by Lieutenants Logan 
C. Ramsey and Earle H. Kincaid, aerial 
weather experts of the Hydrographic Of- 
| fice of the Navy, and there is a “scare- 
ity of good weather over the trans-At- 
lantic flight routes,” it is stated as a con- 
clusion for the analysis. 

The article which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of “U. S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings” 
the present feasibility of regular trans- 
Atlantic flying is 
article,” but that certain sets of perti- 
nent facts may be collected from the 


Duty Reduction by Germany 
Would Favor This Country 


Germany’s proposal to reduce the duty 


| on prunes from Yugoslavia would result 
in the lowering of similar duties on goods 
from the United States, according te an 


ment of Agriculture. 

The statement in full text follows: 

Under the term of the new commercial 
| treaty recently negotiated between Ger- 
many 
| marks toe 6 
| $1.08 to 65 cents per 
prunes unpacked, in barrels or in sacks 
or packages of at least 80 kilograms (176 
pounds) and from 20 marks to 8 marks 
($2.16 to 86 cents per 100 paqunds) for 
other packing, according to advices ca- 
bled by Acting Agricultural 
sioner Steere at Berlin. 
not yet been signed or ratified. 

Since the United States has a most- 
favored-nation clause in its commercial 
treaty with Germany, the lower rates 
would also apply to imports into Ger- 
| many fron. this country. 


marks“per 100 kilograms 





Rearing Blue Geese 


Paris Society Honors First 
Controlled Hatching and 


Rearing. 





Because the National Zoological Park 
| achieved the hitherto unrecorded feat of 
| hatching and rearing blue geese, the 
| silver medal of the Societe 


| it through the Assistant Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, according to a state- 


gust 31. The medal, it was said, was 
accepted from the Society by Ambassa- 


transmitted by the State Department to 
Dr. Wetmore. 

The announcement, 
lows: 

For 200 years naturalists have won- 
dered in vain where the blue goose nests. 


in full text, fol- 


dered, likewise in vain, what the young 
of the blue goose looked like. The mys- 
tery had proved so baffling as to bring 
into question the very existence of the 
blue goose. Was it not, perhaps, merely 
a snow goose in a peculiar 
| plumage? 





Mysterious Habits. 

Every spring the blue geese rose from 
their winter quarters in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley and flew away northward 
into the blue and out of sight. Out of 
sight even of the Eskimos, for they, no 
| more than white men, have ever- re- 

ported finding nests, eggs or young of 
| the mysterious birds. 


unknown sections of Labrador, but the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Views of Yellowstone 
Gift to Park Museum 


Photographer to 


Studies 


| California 
Present Camera 
Made During Summer. 


| Photographic studies of Yellowstone 
Natiorfal Park, the results of six sum- 
| mers’ sojourn, will be presented to the 
park museum upon completion by Mode 
| Wineman of Pasadena, Calif., it was 
stated August 31 at the National Park 
| Service, Department of the Interior. 
| Before the collection is placed perma- 
nently in Yellowstone National Park, it 
| was said, it probably will be placed on 
public exhibition in Washinton, D. C.; 
| in Los Angeles, Calif.; in Pasadena, 
Calif., and in New York, N. Y. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Mode Wineman, of Pasadena, Calif, 
who is nationally known for his non- 
professional camera studies of the na- 
tional parks and who has already do- 
nated large collections of his creative 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


| 
| cording to the 
| tions are concerned, 


' aerial navigation on such flights; 


points out that a discussion of ! 


“out of place in this | 





announcement just made by the Depart- | 


| Department of Labor Is Ad- 


and Yugoslavia, Germany agrees | 
tu reduce her tariff on prunes from 10 


100 -pounds) for | 


Commis- | 
The treaty has | 


Wins Medal for Zoo | 


| by the Minister of Justice of that coun- 


| available for 
| report deals mainly with conditions dur- 


' titled 





Nationale | 
| d’Acclimatation has been conferred upon | 


ment issued by the Institution on Au- | 
age for 1909-19138 


| dor Herrick in Paris and has just been | 


For 200 years prior to 1924 they won- | 





stage of | 


It was thought | 
for a time that they made their way to | 





flights of Nungesser and Coli, Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd. 
“the 


information,” 


is im- 


One consideration 
of 


great 
portance weather ac- 
article. Other considera- 
with the “‘scarcity 
of good weather over the trans-Atlantic 
flight routes; the paucity of weather re- 
ports from ships; the great of 
the ne- 
cessity for information concerning move- 
ment of the upper air; the obvious value 
of radio; and the effects of surface tem- 
peratures near freezing. 
In’the ‘case of the Nunges 

flights the naval officers dra 


value 


* and Coli 
the con- 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


Less in France Than 
In Post-war Period 


vised That Conditions 
Are Steadily Im- 
proving. 


Cases of juvenile delinquency in France 
are shown to be steadily decreasing, fol- 
lowing a post-war period of four years 
when the number was greater than prior 


| to the World War, according to a state- 


ment just made public by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. The 
largest number of cases, it is stated, 
occurred in 1919 when convictions for 
delinquency reached a total of 21,095 
cases, as compared with an average for 
1909-1913 of 13,430. There was a slight 
increase in 1924 and 1925 but the figures 
remained below the prewar average. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

The first report on the administra- 
tion of the French juvenile court law 
of July 22, 1912, was recently issued 
try. The law went into effect early 
in 1914, but very little information is 
the war period, and the 


ing the period from 1919 to 1925. 

In the first part of the report, en- 
“Movement of juvenile delin- 
quency,” a comparison is made of con- 
ditions before the enactment of the law 
with those in 1919-1925. It is shown 
that the number of cases dismissed an- 
nually was smaller during the period 
studied thar in the years before the 
World War, but thatygthe number of 
convictions was steadily increasing; it 
reached 21,095 in 1919, whereas the aver- 
was 13,43 Not until 
1922 did the figures go below the pre- 
war average. There was a slight in- 
crease in the number of convictions in 
1924 and 1925, but the figures remained 
below those of prewar years. The num- 
ber of cases of juvenile delinquency in- 
creased in 1919-1921; this increase is 
attributed to conditions arising out of 
the war, mainly absence of the fathers 
due to Army service, and work of the 
mothers outside the home. Increases 
occurred also in 1924 and 1925, due, in 
the opinion of some judges, to the in- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


‘China Rescinds 


Surtax on Tonnage 


Press Report of Abandoment 
of Increased Rate Con- 
firmed by Minister. 


The Department of State has received 
advices from Shanghai that the surtax 


| on tonnage which was declared by the 


Chinese Nationalist Government has been 
rescinded, it was stated orally at the 
Department August 31. 

The old tax on tonnage, established 


| by treaty, consisted of 2 mace or 15 cents 


per ton. Following the attempt by the 
Nationalist Government to increase the 
tax to 4 mace or 30 cents, it was stated 
by the Department, that many ships had 
protested and refused to pay the in- 
crease. 

Announced in Press. 

The American Consul General in 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham re- 
ported to the Department that the ver- 
nacular press had reported the abandon- 
ment of the increased tax, and that sub- 
Sequently the Chinese Minister for For- 
eign Affairs had confirmed the report. 

The Department explained that the 
tonnage tax had no relation to the in- 
creased surtax on customs @uties which 
the Nationalist Government had stated 
would go into effect on September 1, 
The American Commercial Attache in 
Shanghai, A. Bland Calder, cabled the 
Department of Commerce that the com- 
ing into effect of the custems increase 
had been postponed. The Department of 
State, has received no confirmation of 
this, although it stated that it has rea- 
sons to believe the report to be true. 





‘|Study Completed — 
Of Distribution in ~ 
Southeast States 


Analysis of Factors Affecting 

Business in Area Will Be, 
‘n Book 
Form. 


Designed as Basis 
For Trade Policies 


Issued * 


and 
Indexes of Consumption 


Population, Resources, 


Considered in Rela- 
tion to Sales. 


Completion of the southeastern dis- 


tribution survey and_the preparation of 
the report on it was announced in an 
oral statement August 31 by the Chief = 
of the Domestic Commerce Division of ~ 
the Department of Commerce, Gort 
James. The report, the work of Joh 

M. Hager, Director of Regional Surveys, 
of the Domestic Commerce Division, who 
has carried out the study with a staff of 
specialists, is expected to be ready for 
distribution in book form about October 
15, Mr. James said. 

The report analyzes the major factors 
underlying distribution in the south- 
eastern States, but is entirely apart from 
the census of distribution of wholesale 
and retail trade compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce for various communities of the 
country, according to Mr. James. 

Sales Problems Considered. 

Regarding the southeastern section, in- 
cluding the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, and eastern Tennessee, as a 
homogeneous market area, the foreword 
to the report states, consideration is 
given to the geographic basis of its 
commerce, and population influences, re- 
sources, and keystone activities are eval- 
uated and placed in their relationship to 
trade, productivity, and employment in 
the area. Particular emphasis has be 
laid on commodity movements, es 
problems, and indexes of income and 
consumption. 

The foreword bears the signature of 
the director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein. The section explaining the scope 
and purpose of the survey and report 
follows in full text: 

It has become axiomatic that no 
longer can a commodity be marketed on 
a large scale under present-day com- 
petitive conditions without detailed re- 
liable information on the character of 
available markets. An elaborate ma- 
chinery has been built for keeping the \ >) 
American business man informed con- © 
cerning foreign markets. The fact that 
more than 90 per cent of our production 
must be disposed of within our national 
boundaries has more recently. turned at- 
tention to the analysis of domqentig mar- 
kets. 

Commercial Structure Described 

In the multiplied endeavors to secure 
more adequate marketing information 
the regional survey occupies a place of 
unique importance. It selects, on the 
basis of homogeneous industrial and liv- 
ing conditions, an.area of the courtry 
and attempts to present a consistent - 
picture of the existing commercial struc- 
ture within that area. It is frequently 
urged that the various lines of Ameri- 
can industry are interested only in com- 
modity marketing studics dealing spe- ~ 
ifically with a particular product, and ~ 
that the same information found in the ~ 
regional surveys will be approximated. © 
when a sufficient number of commodity 
studies have been made. The very first 
completely effective commodity study 


made on this basis, however, would need ae 


to contain much general basic informa- 


errr es » 
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Highest Production ~ 
Attained by Petroleum 


Output of Seminole Pools 
Passes Record Held by 
Smockover Field. 


A new high volume was reached im 
July in the production of crude pe= 
troleum, while refined products . also 
reached a new high figure for rums to 
stills, the petroleum statistician, R. G, 
Hopkins, of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, reported Au- ) 
gust 31 in the regular monthly p 
troleum statistical statement. Semine 
production also exceeded the formes : 
ord held by the Smackover field, the m 
port shows. Following is the full te 

Crude Petroleum: The production of 
crude petroleum in the United States im? 
July, 1927, as reported by com 
which operate gathering lines, ae 
to a new high figure of 78,333,000 bare || 
rels. ‘This represents a daily ave Ne 
of 2,527,000 barrels, an increase of° 
000 barrels over the previous month. 
also represents an increase over the) 
production of July, 1926, of 21 per cent 

The pools of the greater Seminole fiel 


[Continued on Page 3, Column $.] a 






















To Succes 





Four Favorable Days 
From May 1 to July 15 





Air Trips of Nungesser, Lind- 
t bergh, Chamberlin and 
Byrd Are Analyzed. 





. [Continued from Page 1.] 
¢lusion that the French aviators “were 
not forced down in mid-Atlantic by 
engine trougle, stress of weather or other 
emergency,” and that the “confirmed 
_sighting of the ‘White Bird’ at the mouth 
of the Shannon river indicated that the 
navigator, Coli, was carrying out his an- 
nounced intention of following a modi- 
fied Great Circle course to take advan- 
tage of weather conditions.” 

Dealing with Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s successful trans-Atlantic flight, 
Lieuts. Ramsey and Kincaid state that 
the weather map for the period of his 
flight ‘showed that he was assured gen- 
erally clear weather with good visibility 
conditions. Clarence D. Chamberlin, ac- 
cording to the article, also had virtually 
ideal weather for his flight. 

Flight Conditions Deflected. 

The flight made by Commander Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and his associates was under 
a weather condition that “is almost ex- 
actly like a reflection in a mirror of the 
map that obtained during Nungesser’s 
attempt,” according to the Naval experts. 
“Outside of the fact that the directions 
are reversed, a description of the weather 
for the one fits the other almost exactly.” 

Weather favorable to the possibility 
‘of trans-Oceanic flights over the North 
Atlantic route, the analysists assert, pre- 
vailed on only four days in the two and 


(EAR 1864) 
Weather Conditions Declared to Be Greatest Hazard 
a s of Flights Over North Atlantic Ocean 


one-half months between May 1 and July | 


15. They predict, in spite of present 
hazards, that a trans-Atlantic route will 
be permanently established within 15 
years. 

The full text of the article, with tech- 
nical maps omitted, follows: 

The historical long distance flights of 


American aviators during the past few | 


months have been so close together a 
had | 


the: enthusiasm about ane hardly 
time to subside before the world was 
thrilled by the next. 

Such a sequence of great 
achievements has led a large percentage 
of the people to believe that nearly all 
of the problems of the air have been 
solved definitely and that only minor de- 
tails have to be worked out before 
transoceanic aerial lines are commer- 
cially practicable. 


’ Certain pessimistic reactionaries take | 


exactly the opposite viewpoint and claim 
that the courageous pioneering flights 
of this summer’s crop of aerial visitors 


to Europe are nothing other than 
“stunts” accomplished more by luck 
than anything else. 

Neither attitude is correct. In order 


that we may not be misled by the over 
‘enthusiastic views of the optimists or the 
pessimistic stetements of the mental 
dyspeptics let us analyze in detail the 
‘conditions that governed the flights of 
Nungesser, Lindbergh, Chamberlin and 
Byrd. 


Analysis of Flight 
Of Nungesser and Coli 

n this analysis the following assump- 
tions are made: 

First, that the French aviators were 
not forced down in mid-Atlantic by en- 
gine trouble, stress of weather, or other 
emergency; and, 

Second, that the confirmed sighting of 
the “White Bird” at the mouth of the 
Shannon River indicated that the navi- 
gator, Coli, was carrying out his an- 
nounced intention of following a modified 
great circle course to take advantage of 
weather conditions. 

The course that Coli started to follow 
was a great circle course from Paris to 
Lat. 55 degrees N., Long. 20 degrees W., 
and then to Lat. 55 degrees N., Long. 


40 degrees W. and from this spot in | 


midocean a second great circle course 
to New York City. 


One point that is rather important is | 


the fact that a great deal of the pessi- 
mism about their fate was caused by the 
‘failure of ocean steamers to sight the 
plane. When it is considered that the 
route they probably followed being so 


far to the north of the usual trans-At- | 


lantic steamship lines crossed only the 
lesser traveled Canadian routes of Malin 
Head to Montreal and New York to 
Seotland Firth in only two points, and 
there were in the following positions: 
Long. 21 degrees W., Lat. 54 degrees 30 
minutes N. and Long. 26 degrees 10 
minutes W., Lat. 54 degrees 50 minutes 
N., it is not strange they were not 
sighted. 


ver by following thes urses | : 
Howe nee & eae Soreee | adherents, as time passes and no trace 


Coli believed that he would insure favor- 
able winds through his entire route and 
would pass to the northward of an at- 
mospheric depression just off the coast 
of Newfoundland. This probable as- 
sumption could have been based upon 
weather advices from the United States 
Weather Bureau to the effect that he 
would have favorable winds in pursuing 
such a course, which assumption was en- 
tirely justified by actual conditions. 


Possibly Driven North 
By Winds in Darkness 


aerial | 





} 





The latest information received from | 


Paris seems to indicate that, while Nun- 
gesser had the benefit of the previous 
day’s weather map of the American side 
of the Atlantic, he was without the latest 
information obtainable on this side on 
the day of his departure due to unfavor- 
able reception conditions which broke 
down radio communication. 

If this be correct and the French avi- 
ators were not forced down, the follow- 
P», ing is a description of conditions prob- 
-_,ably encountered: 

After leaving Paris a gentle follow- 


/ ing wind of approximately 12 miles an 
hour aided them for about the first third 








of their journey. In about Long. 31 de- 
grees W. the wind began shifting slightly 
to the southeastward and increased in 
force gradually until darkness. ; 

Up until this time a navigator of Coli’s 
known ability would be taking into con- 
sideration the northward drift due to 
the wind and would make allowance for 
it, thus maintaining his exact course. 

At about darkness they began to come 
under the influence of atmospheric de- 
pression off the coast of Newfoundland 
which had not moved to the east as much 
as they probably hoped. A little. while 
after darkness, still assuming them to 
be carrying out the modified great circle 
course, they would have changed their 
course to the southward. 

However, a gradual increase of wind 
which might have been imperceptible in 
the darkness and which was encountered 
about this time, may have blown them 
off their intended course to the north- 
ward. If the flyers continued they would 
have come close to the center of the de- 
pression but would have still had favor- 
able winds. 

From darkness to dawn they encoun- 
tered freezing temperatures, sleet and 
snow. The increase in the velocity of 
the winds, the lowering clouds and inter- 
mittent squalls might have prevented 
them from following the intended course, 
or they may have shifted the course at 
this point to the northward purposely to 
avoid the storm’s center. 

In addition, they had announced that 
in case of bad weather they might change 
their destination from New York to Mon- 
treal. 

In either of these two cases, still as- 
suming them to be in the air, they prob- 
ably encountered the coast of Labrador 
about midnight Sunday night or shortly 
after. 

It is well to call attention at this time 
to the fact that, passing close to the 
center of an atmospheric depression, the 
clouds would be low and, if flying under- 
neath as they undoubtedly were, they 
would be flying at an altitude not much 
greater than 1,000 feet. Due to the de- 
crease in atmospheric pressure from that 
obtaining at Paris when the flight be- 
gan, their altimeter would give a false 
reading of from 1,000 to 1,700 feet, de- 
pending upon the barometric pressure 
they actually encountered. 

What this actual pressure was we can 
only estimate but it is quite possible 
their altimeter may have indicated a 
height of 3,000 feet when in reality they 
were probably flying less than 1,500 feet 
above the water. 


In the darkness, they probably were | 
not expecting to sight land so early and | 


might have passed over the coast line 
and proceed: ' inland without knowing it. 


Theoretical Possibilities 
Of Fate of French Flyers 


In this case, quite a number of possi- 
bilities are apparent: 


First, that they may have continued | 
| then so impressed by his courage and 


on until daylight and discovered them- 
selves inland over an unknown country. 


Second, they may have been forced | 


down by stress of weather inland. 

Third, they may have crashed into 
the side of a mountain. 

Labrador, along the part of the coast 
they probably encountered, is a plateau 
500 to 2,000 feet high rising rather 
abruptly within a few miles of the coast. 
Inland it is a rolling country and many 
ridges and hills rise 500 feet or more 
above their surroundings but in the de- 
pressions between the ridge are many 
lakes. The entire country well 
wooded. 

Although discovered early, detailed 
information about the interior of this 
desolate land is lacking. Jacques Car- 
tier in 1534 called it “The Land God 
Gave Cain.” Lieutenant Roger Curtis 
in 1680 described it as “A country 
formed of frightful mountains, a prodi- 
gious heap of barren rock.” 

The description of Major Cartwright 
in his diary of 1786 is probably the best. 

“God created that country last of all 
and threw together there the refuse of 
all his materials as of no use to man- 
kind.” 

Along the coast of Labrador as far 
south as Cape Race, fields of ice, ice- 
bergs and growlers were present and 
Belle Isle Strait was still blocked with 
ice. In case the French aviators were 
forced down in this area, their chances 
of survival are small. 

If they encountered the coast of Lab- 
rador in the darkness, it is quite prob- 
able they crashed against the side of a 
mountain, as did Major Martin on the 
Army’s “Round-the-World Flight,” par- 
ticularly in view of a false indication by 
their altimeter due to the decrease in 
barometric pressure. 


Plane Weighted Down 
By Ice, Another Theory 


Another viewpoint which is gaining 


is 


of the French aviators or their plane is 
brought to light, is that they encoun- 
tered an area while passing near the 
storm center in which frozen precipita- 
tion weighted down the plane. 

When the svu:face temperature is 
close to freezing as it was over a ‘part 
of their probable track, any precipitation 
at moderate altitudes is apt to be en- 
countered in the.form of sleet or snow. 
A plane flying through such areas is 
rapidly coated with frozen precipitation 
and soon becomes loaded down to a point 
where it cannot remain in the air. 

The experiences of all aviators who 
flew over the Atlantic subsequent to 
this flight seem to strengthen the idea 
that the “White Bird” was forced down 
by the weight of caked ice on her wings 
and fuselage for, despite the fact that 
they flew later in the year when tem- 
peratures were generally milder, Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin and Byrd all encoun- 
tered freezing temperatures in the up- 
per air, 

Their best chance of survival, consider- 
ing the known courage and resourceful- 
ness of Nungesser and Coli, the one on 
which the last faint hope was based, was 
that Nungesser made a safe landing in 
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Transoceanic Route 
Predicted in 15 Years 


French Aviators Assumed to 
Have Been Victims of Mete- 
_ orological Circumstances. 


one of the many lakes which dot the in- 
terior of Labrador. 

Had this been true, weeks or even 
months might have passed before they 
would have been able:to make their way 
to civilization. Little hope is now held 
out for their safety. 

The lessons that this flight demon- 
strates are: 

First, it is at present dangerous for 
transoceanic planes to fly near centers 
of depressions, particularly when such 
centers are accompanied by tempera- 
tures close to freezing; and 

Second, the extreme importance of de- 
tailed weather information collated in a 
form designed to fit the peculiar needs 
of the airman; and 

Third, the danger of low visibility con- 
ditions due to centers of atmospheric de- 
pression close to the point where a land- 
fall is to be made, particularly when the 
landfall occurs during darkness. 


“Spirit of St. Louis” 
Aided by Tail Winds 


The most marked characteristic of the 
weather map of the North Atlantic, dur- 
ing the time Lindbergh was making his 
flight, was an elongated area of high 
pressure stretching almost completely 
across the ocean. This insured him gen- 
erally clear weather with good visibility 
conditions. 

Its position with reference to the track 
of the flight was such that he encoun- 
tered over the ocean only tail winds 
which increased considerably his speed 
over the surface. 

The two areas of depression, one near 
Labrador and the other near Great Brit- 
tain, were unfavorable factors, but gen- 
erally speaking the weather -conditions 
were excellent and the winds most favor- 
able. Only the one near Labrador af- 
fected his flight unfavorably. 

This unfavorable influence was mani- 
fested, first, by head winds from New 
York to Cape Breton Island and, second, 
by the area of sleet through which he 
passed shortly after leaving Newfound- 
land and while in the southeastern 
quadrant of the low pressure area. 

The nuropean depression, during his 
flight, moved southeasterly very accomo- 
datingly and, instead of menacing him 
with bad weather, actually aided him by 
affording strong tail winds. 

One is <lmost tempted to say that the 
elements, angered by his audacity,’ at 
first conspired to defeat him and were 


skill that they decided to follow General 
Forrest’s motto: “If you can’t lick ’em, 
jine ’em.” 

From press ccounts the public is fa- 
miliar with the actual progress he made, 


| but a study of the winds that affected 


his speed is of great interest. 

From New York to Cape Breton Island 
a head wind cut down his speed over 
the surface. At that point, it shifted 
approximately 180 degrees and increased 
his speed over the ground by approxi- 
mately 35 statute miles per hour. 

No better illustration can be afforded 
of the necessity, in long-distance flying, 
of accepting a minor and local disadvan- 
tage to take advantage of a generally 
favorable condition, than this shift from 


a head to a tail wind. 

From Cape Breton his track was close 
to the northern edge of the large high 
pressure area and the winds were almost 
directly on his tail. As he approached 
Europe the winds continued to assist his 
progress and intensified in force until, 
at times, the speed of his plane was in- 
creased by as much as 40 miles an hour. 

One of the greatest things demon- 
strated by Lindbergh’s lone flight was 
the fact that conditions aloft are some- 
times unfavorable in isolated spots when 
the surface weather map indicates noth- 
ing but excellent conditions. This em- 
phasizes the necessity to aviators of 
weather information concerning the up- 
per air, particularly where the tracks 
of the flight approach the arctic regions. 


Favorable Conditions 
For Chamberlin Flight 


Almost as soon after Lindbergh’s 
fight as was possible for meteorological 
conditions to reproduce the favorable 
conditions that obtained on May 21-22, 
they did so, and Clarence D. Chamberlin 
with a passenger took off. Not only 
was a high of great magnitude advan- 
tageously reaching across the entire 
North Atlantic, but its eastern and west- 
ern limits overlapped considerably the 
land on each side. 

Two similar areas of depression, one 
near Laborador and one near Great 
Britain, were present but with this dif- 
ference—the Laborador low was further 
to the north than during the previous 
flight and consequently further away 
from the track of the flight. In this po- 
sition not only was the threat of iow 
visibility and precipitation less immi- 
nent, but also the winds along the first 
third of the flight were more favorable 
in direction than they were for Lind- 
bergh. 

Chamberlin experienced the same shift 
from a hed to a tail wind as his prede- 
cessor, but the shift occurred near Cape 
Sable instead of Cape Breton Island 
This meant that he bucked head winds 
two hours less, which gave him two 
hours longer with favorable winds. 

Had both Chamberlin and Lindbergh 
been competing in identical planes with 
the same fuel capacity, this difference 
in wind conditions would have .enabled 
Chamberlin to fly about 100 miles fur- 
there than Lindbergh could -have flown. 

To be continued in the issue of 

September 2. 
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problem facing the educational W 
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‘Some see the answer i 








Need for. Buildings 


Proves Complicating 





AvTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 





| Wages and Conditions Declared to Be Poor 


' 4 


At Most of Delaware Vegetable Canneries 





Women and Children Work 
To School Systems Average Earnings of $5 to $10 Weekly. 





Education of Preschool 
Child and Adults Declared 
an Important Issue. 


Millions Are Spent 


Growth of City Population Said 
to rresent Question of 
National Importance. 











[Continued from Page 1.J : 
present the great problem in America, 
as in any other country, since the civili- 
zation of a country is determined largely 


by the character of its cities. A few 


cities have made the history of the world. 


As the cities flourished the countries in 
which they were located flourished, and 
as the cities decayed the nations decayed. 

Since the city of today is the problem 
of society, the kind of education given 
city children is vitally important, not 
only for the present generation but for 
the whole future of the country- How 
to educate the city child is the eae 

orld. 


The city is a good place for adults to 
carry on business, to attend lectures, 
‘ but in the modern city 
there is almost nothing for the TT 
do except run the streets, loaf, = . 
to school. Yet the child is in schoo — 
one-fifth of the hours he 1S awake eac 
year. This is no doubt long enough a 
to devote to formal school work ant ; 
three R’s, but children need other t —_ 
as well. They need to know how ae 
with their hands; they need to play fs ~ 
there is little opportunity for oe ae 
or girls to do any conserecte on 
There are practically no chores t0T cea 
to do. It is a rare city ee ig an 
enough playground space for al = err 
dren. There is but little contac living 
nature, especially for the ae eee 
in tenements and apartment : a: 
All these—work, play, and i ade 
nature—are fundamental in the aa 
tion of children, and unless the ci Sea 
the country provide these a nT 
the city child will receive only an aro 
cial education—what he reads ot city 
The problem of educating a wen 
child is so great that the educator f 


i f 

to think of more than the eT a 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 1 

: ; city schools. 


is very well done in most % 
He aa be a statesman looking pee 
ahead. He must know the Se a 
ideals of his city, or rather he — A 
form its aims and ideals throug 


children in the schools. f 
Educating Preschool Child. 


There is not only the problem of ed- 


concerts, etc., 


ucating the child of school age, ou me 
of educating the preschoo soft: to. pat 


eriod of child life has been | 
ann but many mothers are ee 
some gainful occupation and others = 
engaged in social affairs, s0 that oa. 
children of preschool age receive ‘ittlc 
attention. Yet this is the most impres- 
sionable age of life. Habits that = 
mar. the whole future life may rs 
formed. It is believed by aya 
many of the nervous and mental i : > 
adults are traceable to wrong a Hd 
training in early childhood. If = . 
work or devote their time to socia ae 
fairs, there is no one to guide the = 
in the home for part of the day- e 


: it? 
ion i hat is to be done about i 
question is, What is ve “day nurseries 


would have 
even if 
the first 


and nursery schools; others 
the mothers stay at home, but 
they should, many do not know 
rinciples of child raising. 
There is also the problem of adult 
education. Thousands of men and 
women whose early education was neg- 
lected are demanding that they be given 
an opportunity to attend school in the 
evening. ; 
Foreign-born Population. 

In many cities more than one-fourth 

of the population is foreign-born, and 
it is necessary for the school not only 
to teach many children English, but also 
to teach their parents better to under- 
stand American customs and ideals, ‘so 
as to prevent a division in home life 
which often develops after the children 
have learned to speak English and the 
father and mother have not. 
The administration of city schools has 
become a complicated matter, aS mucn 
so as the administration of a large pri- 
vate corporation. The expenditure of 
millions is involved in the large cities 
and of many thousands In the smaller 
ones. Buildings to keep pace with the 
growth in population must be provided. 
Equitable salary schedules must be con- 
sidered. Courses of study must be 
adopted to meet present-day needs. 
Thus one might continue to enumerate 
the problems facing the school authori- 
ties in every city. 


Death Rate Is Less 
In Sixty-five Cities 


Weekly Health Statistics Indi- 
cate Slight Decrease in 
Mortality. 





Telegraphic returns from 65 cities with 
a total population of 28,000,000 for the 
week ending August 27, according to the 
weekly health index compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
August 31, indicate a mortality of 10.0 
as against 10.2 for the corresponding 
week of last year. The annual rate 
for 65 cities is 12.6 for 34 weeks of 
1927, as against a rate of 13.8 for the 
corresponding weeks of 1926. 

The highest rate (18.4) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (6.0) 
for Dallas, Tex. The highest infant 
mortality rate appears for Canton, Ohio 
(142) and the lowest (11) for Akron. 
Ohio. 


. 
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] the French artist, Albert Barre, 
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Poor wages and poorer living condi- 
tions characterize women workers in the 
Delaware vegetable canneries, according 
to a report just made oy by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. It is stated that wages as low 
as $1 per week were earned by some of 
the women, while the highest noted was 
$28 a week. 

The median of week’s earnings for 
1,000 women in 24 canneries was stated 
to be between $9 and $10 for white 
women and $5 and $6 for colored. Be- 
cause of the seasonal character of the 
work, it was stated, little attention was 
given to the comfort of the workers, who 
in many places were forced to work in 
open-air pavilions with no shelter in bad 
weather. The living quarters were de- 
scribed as very poor. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

The miserable and unstable conditions 
under which a great percentage of the 
women must work who go to the Dela- 
ware vegetable canneries for the canning 
season each year, is a feature of a new 
report of the Women’s Bureau. Though 
some of the 34 canneries visited in the 
State in the course of the survey by the 
agents of the Bureau were models of 
sanitation, even the limited and seasonal 
character of the work could not be held 
as a brief for the bad arrangements and 
lack of care of the others. 

Seventeen hundred women were found 
working in the 34 establishments studied 
and while as a whole they were a shift- 
ing class of labor, some had worked in 
the canneries as many as 380 seasons. 
One of the worst elements found, the 
housing of migratory groups and fam- 
ilies recruited from as far afield as the 
“Bastern Shore,” Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and even Norfolk, was due to the 
fact that in many places an adequate 
local labor supply was not available. 
Recruiting of foreign labor from these 
points by “row bosses” or 
padrones, and the inclusion of the chil- 
dren of the families thus brought in, even 
down to very young boys and girls, was 
a regular custom. : 

Out of 736 white women interviewed, 
however, 85.7 per cent were native born 
and only 14.3 per cent foreign born, but 
in addition to these there were found 431 
negro women, almost three-eighths of the 
total number employed. No other manu- 
facturing industry in Delaware employed 
so large a proportion of negro women. 


Children Join in Work 


Beside Their Mothers 
Seasonal workers as a rule are a dis- 
tinct group, and it is not customary for 
regular workers to leave their jobs to go 
to the canneries, though some of the 
women had made a practice of doing so. 
In many cases of families, the father 
and oldest children regularly employed 
stayed at home, only the mother and the 
younger children coming to the camps. 
‘An instance of this sort was an Italian 
woman of 55, husband a ‘aborer, who had 
come to the cannery from Pennsylvania 
with her four children, 10, 11, 14 and 15, 
and mother and children were working 
side by side. The two youngest children 
said they could peel from six to eight 
buckets of tomatoes daily, at 8 cents a 
bucket. ; ; 
Hours of work were based in most in- 
stances on the ripening of the crop, and 
though hundreds of women had employ- 
ment for only about half the week, one- 
third of the number reported had worked 
in excess of 55 hours, the maximum set 
by law for other industries in the State, 
and some of these women had worked 
between 70 and 80 hours. Regardless of 
time worked, weekly earnings ranged 
from less than $1, received by 12 women, 
to $28, received by one woman. 
Individual pay-roll data, furnished for 
the actual earnings of more than 1,000 
women in’ the 24 canneries where such 
information was available, showed the 
median of the week’s earnings—half the 
women receiving less and half receiving 
more—to be between $9 and $10 for the 
white women and between $5 and $6 for | 
the negroes. Sixteen dollars is the mini- | 
mum wage required by the California | 
law for women working 48 hours in that | 
State, but in Delaware, in 1924, only one- | 








Wins Medal for Zoo | 


[Continued from Page 1.J 
more modern opinion assigns Baffin Land | 
as their nesting place. 

In 1924, eggs of the blue goose were 
obtained from a captive pair in the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. New eggs had 
been secured before, but always some- 
thing had happened to ; prevent their 
hatching. On this occasion officials at 
the National Zoo confided three blue 
geese eggs to the ministrations of a 
reliable barnyard hen. A keeper of much 
experience with wild ducks abetted the 
hen by dampening the shells of the eggs 
each time she quitted them for a short 
period. He did this: because he had ob- 
served in previous attempts that the 
shells seemed too hard for the young 
to break on their natal day, and by 
dampening them, he reproduced the con- 
dition which results from the meme | 
goose sprinkling the eggs with her wet 
feathers. 

The treatment proved effective. In 
time three tiny goslings appeared on the 
scene and ornithologists had their first 
view of baby blue geese. In 1925 and 
1926, other young were hatched and 
reared to maturity at the Park. 

The Societe Nationale d’Acclimatation 
was founded :n 1854 by Isidore Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire to stimulate the acclima- 
tization of plants and animals to regions 
in which they are not native. The so- 
ciety achieves its ends by publications, 
by the distribution of seeds, and by the 
conferring of medals such as that given 
to the National Zoological Park. | 

The medal which it is planned to place 
in the Bird House of the Park when it 
is suitably framed, bears a_ bas-relief 
head of Geoffroy Saint Hilaire done by | 
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in Insanitary Plants, for 





fourth of the women working as long 
as six days or 50 hours received as much 
as this minimum that obtained in Cali- 
fornia, 


Tomato canning, which was done in 
all but four of the establishments visited, 
is a highly competitive business, there 
being more canners of tomatoes in the 
United States than of any other single 
article of canned food. This large num- 
ber is due to the fact that the processes 
are simple, comparatively little ma- 
chinery being essential, and the charcter 
of the women’s work is similar to do- 
mestic food preparation, so that addi- 
tional skill and training on the part of 
the worker is not required. 


Since the season comes during mild 
weather, it is not considered necessary 
to build expensive and substantial struc- 
tures to house machinery and workers, 
and as a result a large number are 
merely open-air pavilions, uncomfortable 
enough ‘n bad weather. Favorite loca- 
tions are on the banks of streams which 
facilitate the disposal of waste matter 
and aid in the transportation of the 
crop, but some plants, hardly more than 
neighborhood affairs, were found to be 
located in the fields and in farmers’ 
back yards, away from towns and rail- 
roads. 

Working Conditions 
Found to Be Bad 

The principal objections to methods in 
use In many of the canneries came in the 
lack of protection from constant steam 
used in scalding and cooking; in the 
wet and slippery floors, partly due to 
inadequate disposal of waste—some of 
the women being forced to go about in 
rubber boots or to be constantly’ in wet 
clothing; in the iack of safety devices for 
protection against machinery used; in 
the lack of any seating arrangements, or 
in insufficient ones, in spite of long hours; 
in work tables either too high or too 
low, necessitating standing for the en- 
tire work period or bending over in a 
cramped position for lack of a seat; in 
very bad and inadequate sanitary facili- 
ties; and in the total lack of comforts, 
even in some places of the minimum re- 
quirements for decent existence, in a 
number of the camps provided. 

Some of the camps were all that could 
reasonably be expected, but more often 
they were the cheapest and poorest that 
uman beings could accept for shelter. 
One instance is described in the report 
as follows: 

“Two of the units of the camp seem to 
be old’barns. An aisle runs through the 
center of the building, with doors at 
each end. Rooms open off both sides, 
with wooden partition not reaching to 
the ceiling Separating the rooms. On 
the aisle side there are no partitions, 
and sheets, pieces of burlap, and old 
quilts had been hung to secure some 
privacy” and, in another place, “Six 
rooms had been partitioned off in an old 
shed. Wide, roueh boards had been 
put in for flooring, and a small hole had 
been cut in the outside walls for a win- 
dow for each room. One corner of the 
Shed served as a common dining room 
and kitchen; there was no flooring in 
this part. On the day of the agent’s 
Visit it had been raining and water had 
leaked through the roof so that the 
ground ‘inside the shed was mostly mud. 
Several negro families were huddled 
around an old rusty kitchen stove.” 

While the bad conditions described 
may not be typical of the cannery camps 
in Delaware, they represent the camp 
Provisions found in more than one-half 
of the canneries visited. 

The contention, made by many can- 
nery owners, that the class of labor em- 
Ployed would not appreciate or care for 
better provisions, were these made, and 


| that the industry does not justify a 


greater expenditure, has been success- 
fully answered in California, already 
quoted as to its minimum wage in this 
respect. California has very large can- 
Nery interests, but hours of work have 
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Earnings Doubled. 


Since 1913 in Iron 


And Steel Industry 


Working Hours Have Been 
Shortened 18 Per Cent in 
14-Year Period. 


Wages Highest in 1920 





Statistics Show Employes Re- 
ceived an Hourly Average of 
63.7 Cents in 1926, 


Earnings of employes in the iron and 
steel industry in 1926 averaged 63.7 
cents per hour for the industry as a 
wh ‘e or 2% times greater than in 1913, 


according to a statement just made pub-"4 


lie by the Buicau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, on August. 27, 
based upon a study »f wages and hours 
of labor. in the industry in that year. 

The peak was reached in 1920 when 
average earnings pe’ hour for the in- 
dustry as a whole were 74.5 cents. - 
provement is shown in the working ie 
of employes in the industry as a whole 
in 1926 as compared with 1913, it is said. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

For the industry as a whole the aver- 
age earnings per hour-reached the peak 
in 1920, 74.5 cents, and since that time 
have changed to 51.3 in 1922, 64.4 in 1924, 
and 63.7 in 1926. But even after these 
changes since 1920 the earnings per 
hour were still 2% times the earnings of 
1913. 

From 1924 to 1926 the average earn- 
ings per hour by departments changed 
as follows: Blast furnaces from 52.0 
cents to 51.7 cents; bessemer converters 
62.4 cents to 64.1 cents; open hearth fur- 
naces from 63.5 cents to 67.7 cents; pud- 
dling mills from 72.1 cents to 65.7 cents; 
blooming mills from 61.3 cents to 62.7 
cents; plate mills from 56.2 cents to 60.6 
cents; bar mills from 58.5 cents to 59.1 
cents; standard rail mills from 57.8 
cents to 59.5 cents; sheet mills from 80.9 
cents to 75.9 cents; and tin-plate mills 
from 79.5 cents to 70.4 cents. 

The average full time earnings per 
week for the entire industry were $18.89 
in 1913; $45.56 in 1920; $31.67 in 1922; 
$35.22 in 1924, and $34.41 in 1926. The 
figure for 1926 is 2.3 per cent less than 
1924 and 24.6 per cent less than 1920. 

Working Time Improves. 

When the year 1926 is compared with 
1913 the working time of ‘employes in 
the industry as a whole shows much im- 
provement. The long hours in force in 
most of the departments have been ma- 
terially shortened, having been decreased 
18 per cent during the 14-year period. 
This, however, has not been a gradual 
development over the entire period, the 
greatest part of this decrease having 


, taken place since the later part of 1923 


when the eight-hour day was adopted as 
the standard for all employes in a large 
number of plants. 

In 1918 employes as a whole had an 
average full time week of 66.1 hours, 
which decreased to 64.9 hours in 1914. 
In 1915 the average increased to 65.5 
hours per week and decreased again in 
1920 to 63.1 hours. There was scarcely 
any change in working time in 1922 as 
compared with 1920, but in 1924, follow- 
ing the general 1923 decrease in hours, 
employes worked but 55.2 hours per 
week regularly. The decrease continued 
to an average of 54.4 hours in 1926. 
(Bulletin No. 442.) 











been regulated, not only to the protection 
of the workers but to the advantage of 
the owners in the amount and grade of 
the resulting work; and in the questions 
of seating and other vital matters much 
has been done to bring the industry up 
to the standards set for nonseasonal in- 
dustries. It was also found in Delaware 
itself that where cannery owners had 
provided+clean, comfortable camps, the 
average care given them by the workers 
was entirely satisfactory. 
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Mining to Be Filmed | Bureau of Education Urges Periodic Tests 


Mile Underground 


By Bureau of Mines Experimental 


Motion Pictures of Iron In- 
dustry to Show Process 
In All Stages. 


Steel Producers Aid 


Ranges of Great Lake Region 
’ to Be Visited in Repro- 
ducing Activities. 


“The Story of Iron” will be the title 
of a moving picture film to be made of 
the iron industry in the United States 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the in- 
dustry, it was announced orally August 
81 by Morton F. Leopold, engineer in 
charge of motion picture films at the 
Bureau. 

Preliminary work in gathering data 
for the new picture will be undertaken 
about September 20, Mr. Leopold seaid, 
and a large sum of money has 
aan contributed by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, and 
Pickands, Mather & Company, of Cleve- 
land Ohio, for production of the picture. 

“In the production of this motion pic- 
ture film, we will cover the iron indus- 
try from prospecting to pig,” said Mr. 
Leopold. “It will show mining opera- 
tions of all types, both underground and 
above ground. 

“Tt will be necessary in our under- 
ground work to go down to great 
depths—probably a mile deep—to obtain 
pictures. We will carry an electrical 
lamp equivalent to 12,000,000 candle 
power to take the movies under the 
ground. ~ 

“In making the picture, we will visit 
the iron range of the Great Lakes re- 
gion.” 





“The Story of Iron” will be the sixty- | 


eighth motion picture film of various in- 


dustries made by the Bureau of Mines | 
in cooperation with industries, Mr. Leo- | 


pold stated. ; 
these industries are being 


zations, for educational purposes, it was 
said. 


“Tt is remarkable,” Mr. Leopold stated, | 


“what a great demand there is for these 
pictures for educational purposes. In- 


dustry has contributed more than $800,- | 


000 for the production of these films.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Decreasing in France 


Department of Labor Is Ad- 
vised That Conditions Are 
Steadily Improving. 
[Continued from Page 24 
fluence of unsuitable motion pictures, 
the reading of obscene literature, bad 
company, poverty, excessive desire for 
pleasure, and other factors accompany- 
ing the disturbed economic conditions 

in the country. 

The average number of charges of 
violations of law on which juveniles 
were brought to the courts was more 
than 24,000 a year in the five years pre- 
ceding the war; after the armistice this 
average went down to 22,000 a year. 

The French law makes a distinction 


between crimes and misdemeanors, and | 


the report points out that the propor- 
tion of crimes was always small, only 
about 2 per cent. The most usual crimes 
were incendiarism, burglary, rape, and 
attempts against chastity. The most 
usual misdemeanor was theft. 

The second part of the report takes 
up child placing, probation, and _insti- 
tutions. Like previous laws, the juve- 
nile court law of 1912 provides for plac- 
ing neglected, dependent, or delinquent 
children with their own families or in 
foster homes or for’ committing them 
to charitable @r penal institutions. How- 
ever, new tendencies have appeared in 


the application of the methods of deal- | 


ing with these children. The number 
of children acquitted as having acted 

, Without discretion has increased by more 
than 5 per cent; the courts are making 
efforts to avoid commitments and substi- 
tute measures for the children’s educa- 
tion and moral improvement in as many 
eases as possible. Fewer children are 
committed to public charitable institu- 
tions and to penal colonies. There has 
been a constant increase in the number 
of children returned to their parents— 
from 28 per cent before the war to 33 
per cent since the war—and a still 
greater increase—from 312 per cent to 
12 per cent—in the number of’ children 
placed in foster homes or intrusted to 
private agencies. 

A significant innovation introduced by 
the law of 1912 is probation. During 
1919-1925, the earliest period for which 
statistics on the use of probation are 
available, 20 per cent of the children 
returned by the court to their parents 
were put on probation, whereas 69 per 
cent of those committed to charitable in- 
stitutions, were put on probation. The 
use of probation would have been still 
more extensive, had it not been for the 
difficulty of finding capable probation of- 
ficers, which was reported from a num- 
ber of localities. 

The report gives an account of the 
defects in the administration of the law, 
which the Ministry of Justice has been 
trying to remedy. For instance, it in- 
troduced a system of more thorough su- 
pervision over the “patronages,”’ private 
organizations for the care of juvenile 
delinquents, to which judges have 
been committing children in increasing 
numbers. 

The Ministry has also taken steps to 

improve methods of training and ap- 
pointing probation officers and of man- 
aging public correctional institutions, 
' On the whole, the law, by giving the 
juvenile courts wide latitude in methods 
of dealing with children, has brought 
about an improvement in the situation, 
as shown by the decrease in juvenile 
delinquency. 


More than 3,000 films of | 
distributed | 
over the country for the use of schools, | 
chambers of commerce and other organi- | 
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To Determine Hearing Acuity of Children 


It is the business of the school to dis- 
cover the condition of the hard-of-hear- 
ing child and “to see that everything 
possible is done to remove the defect, 


or to compensate for it by special train- 
ing,” says the Commission on Education 
of the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, in a 
statement made public on August 30 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

Contrary to popular belief, the com- 
mission states, the child having one ear 
defective in hearing, although the other 
be normal, has been found to be handi- 
capped and likely to be retarded. It has 
been indicated, according to the. state- 
ment, that 14.4 per cent, or over 3,000,- 
000 school children in the United States, 
are deficient in hearing. The commis- 
sion concludes that the best method now 
available for testing the hearing of pupils 
is by the phonograph audiometer. 

The full text of that part of the state- 
ment dealing with detection of hearing 
defects follows: 

Because defective hearing is less ap- 
parent than defective eyesight the for- 
mer defect has been more overlooked 
than the latter, although neither of these 
handicaps has received the attention it 
deserves. Often the hard-of-hearing child 
does not know that he is hardof hearing, 
and it is the business of the school to 
discover his condition and to see that 
everything possible is done to remove the 


| defect, or to compensate for it by special 
| training. 


It is fortunate that the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing has undertaken to learn just 
how much can be done in finding, treat- 


| ing and teaching those school children 


who do not hear as do their fellows, 


The commission devoted over two years 


| to this study, and Doctor Fletcher and 


Doctor Fowler, in New York State, and 
Doctor Newhart, in Minneapolis, made 
extensive surveys. They also presented 
detailed technical reports to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and allied so- 
cieties. 

Doctor Newhart and others interested 
in the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, pre- 
sented the following resolution to the 
delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation assembled in annual session, 
May, 1926: 


Resolution Adopted by 


American Medical Association 
Recognizing the fact that the most 


| effective means for the prevention’ of 


deafness consists in the early detection 
of hearing impairment, thereby giving 
opportunity for prompt removal of con- 


| tributing causes, and believing it to be 


one of the important functions of our 
public-school authorities to safeguard 
the integrity of the special sense organs, 
as well as the general health of the 
school child, be ‘it 

Resolved, by the section on laryngol- 
ogy, otology, and rhinology of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, that it heartily 
favors the provision by our public-school 
authorities for regular periodic exam- 
inations of the hearing acuity of all 
public-school children, such examinations 
to be adequate to detect even slight de- 
grees of hearing loss; and be it further 

Resolved, that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association for its in- 
dorsement. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. It has been adopted also by 
the American Otological Society, the 
American Laryngological, Rhinologcal, 
and Otological Society, the American 
Academy -of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology, the American Student 
Health Association, and the Minnesota 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology. 

The medical profession thus definitely 


| indorses the efforts of the Federation of 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
to promote country-wide knowledge and 
action in behalf cf the hard-of-hearing 
child. 

This 
find— 

(a) 
paired hearing in children. 

(b) The best means of giving such 
children medical treatment. 

(c) The best means of giving such 
children proper educational treatment. 

It is evident that a satisfactory an- 


commission was 








appointed to | 


| in different schools to encounter all con- 
The best means of detecting im- | 


swer to the first question must be ob- | 


tained before much progress 


can be | 


made toward answering the other two. | 


The commission therefore devoted a 
large part of its time to the problem of 
the best means of detecting impaired 


hearing in children and emphasizes this | 


phase in the following report: 


| Methods Used to Detect 


Hearing Defects 

The method commonly used to de- 
tect hearing defects have been the 
“watch tick” or the “whispered speech” 
tests. They yield god resuits when used 
by an experienced iester in a quiet room, 
with relatively few to be tested. The 
watch tick tesis the high notes in the 
tone scale, while the whispered voice 
test employs mainly the middle register. 

Watch-tick test—An Ingersoll watch 
is preferable, standarized to 48 inches, 
because it is this distance that a person 
with normal hearing hears the watch 
tick. This is an inexpensive test, but 
only one chlid can be tested at a time, 
and the rate is about 15 children per 
hour. The child must not see the watch. 
The test must be given in < quiet room, 
and any watch not usedin the test should 
be_removed frum the person of the ex- 
aminer or the examined. The child 
stands sidewise. with his finger in the 
ear not being tested. The tester, hiding 
the watch, from the child by a card held 
at the side of the child’s head and in 
front of his ear, places the watch close 
to the ear and gradually wihdraws it 
directly sideward until the child fails to 
hear. If the stop is at 15 inches, the 
amount of hearing acuity is 15-48, The 


; inaudible to most of the children. 


| again 








| 


Methods Used in Detection of Hearing De- 
fects Are Described in Detail. 


ing the watch slowly toward the child, 
he stops when the child hears. The av- 
erage of the two tests is then taken. 
The test should be repeated to make sure 
that the child has. not allowed his imagi- 
nation and desire to please to influence 
his responses as to his capacity for 
hearing. 

Whisper test.—The tester should use a 
whisper voice which he can most easily 
maintain at a constant intensity. This 
is best done by emptying the lungs of 
all normal air and then whispering dis- 
tinctly with the residual air. The cali- 


bration of the voice he is then using | 


may -be obtained by speaking in a very 
quiet room which is heavily draped, and 
finding the distance at which children 
with normal hearing can interpret num- 
bers or commands. For an average 
whisper, this distance is about 40 feet. 
Then each child is tested at the rate of 
about 15 per hour as follows: 

The child stands 20 feet from the 
speaker, facing away and closing the ear 
not being tested. If he does not repeat 
what is being whispered to him, the 
tester gradually comes nearer until he 
does. This distance is noted. For ex- 
ample, if the distance is 15 feet, the 
hearing is rated as 15-40. When hear- 
ing capacity is in the range from 10-40 
to 15-40 the chiid is considered to need 
special attention. 


This form of test has proved practi- 
cal for small groups, when conducted 
under the supervision of an ear spe- 
cialist. In order to determine whether 
the simple methods given above could 
be used for testing large groups, the 
experiments described below are under- 
taken. 


Experiments Made on 
Group Method Test 


Since in any group of children chosen 
at random about 85 per cent will have 
normal hearing, it was thought that 
these normal ears could be used each 
time te calibrate the voice of the tester. 
If some means were devised to determine 
when each child heard the sounds, it 
should be possible to detect the deafened 
child by gyadually varying the intensity 
of the voice from values so loud that all 
could hear to values such that no child 
could hear. In early trials of this 
method, simple numbers were whispered 
and the children instructed to write them 
on blanks prepared for the pwrpose. 
The intensity of the whispered speech 
was varied by increasing the distance, 
keeping the speaking intensity constant. 
To reduce in a sufficient degree the in- 
tensity of the spoken numbers reaching 
the children, it was necessary to walk 
away almost 100 feet. This required a 
very large room. The experiment was 
tried im a new public school of New 
York City, where large rooms were avail- 
able, both in an assembly room and in 
a gymnasium. Several groups of 40 
children were thus tested. 

This group method is theoretically 
sound, but the commission deemed it 
impracticable, even when used by spe- 
cialists. Deafened children could not be 
selected from the results obtained. The 
children were instructed mot to watch 
the speaker, but they would disregard 
this when it became difficult to hear. 
When a child lokoed up, leaned forward, 
or .otherwise shifted his position, the 
movement distracted those near him and 
the noise made in moving interfered 
with their hearing. They also tried to 
adjust’ their position to focus attention 
on a speaker 100 feet distant and thus 
created a continuous movement. 

To avoid interfering effects found in 
the large rooms, another trial was con- 
ducted in classrooms. Amn atempt was 
made to reduce the sound of the whis- 
pered numbers by regular steps. Ac- 
curate spacing was not necessary, the 
main requirement being that the last 
number of the series spoken should be 
This 
method was unsatisfactory, the results 
showing that some children of normal 
hearing (as determined by more refined 
methods) wrote down few numbers cor- 
rectly, while some of the deafened made 
comparatively good records. 

These experiments were carried out 


ditions, but the Commission concluded 
that such a method could not be success- 


| ful in any large school system. 


Highest Production 
Attained by Petroleum 


Output of Seminole Pools 
Passes Record Held by 
Smockover Field. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
held the spotlight. Production 





| ing marketing and 


| tion previously held by Smackover. 


28,118,000 barrels, a daily average of 
907,000 barrels. 

Domestic demand, however, also rose 
to new levels and stocks were again ma- 
terially reduced,.this in spite of a mate- 
rial drop in exports. Domestic demand 
for July, 1927, was 20 per cent higher 
than for July, 1926. 

Stocks on hand at the end of July 
amounted to 39,069,000 barrels, which, at 
the current rate of total demand, repre- 
sents 37 days’ supplies as compared with 
41 days’ supply on hand a month ago 
and 42 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 

Stocks of gas oil and fuel oil con- 
tinued to accumulate as production re- 
mained considerably in excess of summer 
requirements. Stocks of wax were again 
drawn on as demand, both domestic ana 
for export, continued to increase. 

The refinery data in this report were 
compiled from schedules of 382 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily crude oil ca- 
pacity of 2,894,000 barrels. These re- 
fineries operated during July at 80 per 
cent of their recorded capacity as com- 
pared with 328 refineries operating at 79 
per cent of their recorded capacity in 


| June, 1927, 


Production at Seminole in July rose to 
unprecedented heights .and considerably 
surpassed the record for peak produc- 
The 
daily average production for the month 
was 490,000 barrels, a gain over June of 
104,000 barrels, or 27 per cent. This 
considerable increase was due both to 
more completions and to a larger aver- 
age initial production per well. 

Producers’ stocks im Seminole contin- 
ued to rise and amounted to very nearly 
10,000,000 barrels at the end of the 
month. Drilling activity showed no indi- 
cations of falling off; in fact, there were 
more wells drilling on July 31 than on 
June 30. 


Study of Distribution 
InSoutheast Ended | 


Analysis of Factors Affecting 
Business im Area to 
Be Issued. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion to provide the groundwork underly- 
ing any understanding of the individual 
markets of the country. The program 
of regional surveys sets out to make 
such information available at one time 
to all trade and lines of industry. 

The place of the regional survey can- 
not be adequately filled by the various 
series of statitstics mow available by 
small political units, mor even by a cen- 
sus of distribution. It is very important 
to measure, if possible, the actual vol- 
ume of sales and consumption, or to keep 
current information on population, sex, 
age, occupation, ete. Such figures, show- 
ing actual present conditions, help to 
foreshadow the immediate future. But 
it is only when they are correlated and 
integrated into a picture of the economic 
life of a region as a dynamic, moving 
entity, that they really furnish the bas- 
sis for long-time planning in building a 
sales and distribution organization. 

The most important raw materials of 
business today are business facts, and 
the Domestic Commerce Division is in 
a peculiarly strategic position to per- 
form the function of a central agency 
for the collection and publication of these 
facts. It is unprofrtable, however, to 
interpret the term ‘‘fact” in any nar- 
row fashion. The bare statistics on 
agriculture and industry in the south- 
east are facts, but the existing relation- 
ships between agriculture and industry 
are also facts. The figures reflecting the 
critical situation of the staple agricul- 
ture based on_cottonm and tobacco are 
facts, but the “attitude of agricultural 
and business leaders on this problem 
and their plans for reconstruction are 
also facts of the highest importance. 

No Conflict of Views. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether the regional survey should take 
the point of view of the people within 
the region or that of the large national 
concerns marketing goods there. Broadly 
interpreted, there is mo conflict between 
these two points of view. It is to the 
interests of all persons within the re- 
gion that the various products of the 
Nation shall be made available to them 
through an efficient and economical sys- 
tem of distribution. It is to the interest 
of the national concerns to understand 
the problems that are to mean progress 
or decline within an individual market- 
ing region, since sales of goods there will 
be determined by local prosperity. After 
all, a study which succeeds in making 
people themselves understand their own 
region better is bound to contribute to 
the understanding of all who are inter- 
ested in it as a market. 

In the present survey, every fact con- 
cerning population, resources, and ac- 
tivities is presented, as far as possible, 
in the light of its significance as affect- 
future economic 


, trends. No justification for presenting 


| 


from this area in July, 1927, totaled 15,- | 
196.00 barrels, a daily average of 490,000 | 


barrels. Tihs compares with a daily 


average production in June of 386,000 | 


barrels and in July, 1926, of 10,000 bar- 
rels. 

In a year’s time (July 31, 1926, to 
July 31, 1927) this field is estimated to 
have produced 80,000,000 barrels of oil. 
Decreases in production were quite gen- 
eral outside of Oklahoma, with the 
Caddo field in North Lowisiana and the 
Wyoming fields, exclusive of Salt Creek, 
as the only exceptions of importance. 

Stocks of crude petroleum of all grades 
increased materially in July, with the 
exception. of light or refinable crude in 
California. Stocks of crude petroleum 
at refineries increased approximately 
800,000 barrels; tank-farm and pipe-line 
stocks east of California, over 8,000,000 
barrels; and stocks of heavy crude in 
California by about 1,200,000 barrels. 

As a whole, the increase in.crude stocks 
in July was very close to 9,000,000 bar- 
rels, as compared with a decrease in 
stocks of all refined products of nearly 
900,000 barrels. 

Refined products: Runs to stills in July 
amounted to 71,901 barrels, a daily av- 
erage of 2,319,000 barrels. This was a 
new high figure. Because of the in- 


tester then reve:ses the test; commenc- | creased throughput at refineries, gaso- 


ing at a distance of 48 inches and bring- 


line production set a new high figure of 





| tors that lie behind 
by the influences for change that are 


could be shown. Every available gauge 
of purchasing power and living condi- 
tions is used, but these factors are con- 
sidered in their relation to the preva- 
lence of hand labor in agriculture, to 
the mild climate, the scarcity of large 
cities, the rural isolation and other fac- 
it, and as affected 


already making themselves felt. 
Agriculture, mining, hydroelectric de- 
velopment, forestry, and manufacturing 


are presented as the main sources of | 


wealth and income withir. the Southeast. 


As such, the treatment accorded them | 


attempts to provide the vital link be- 
tween the basic statistics and commodity 
movements. From this point of view, 
treatment of the staple agriculture would 
be incomplete without mention of plans 
to diversify and supplement it. Min- 
erals and water power must be men- 
tioned in relation to conditions affecting 
the development of specific deposits and 
power sites, forestry in relation to re- 
forestation plans, manufacturing in rela- 
tion to the conditions which are taking 
industry into the South and which will 
determine the character of further in- 
dustrialization. 
commercial structure of the Southeast 


marketing problems - peculiar 
region, 


to the 








| kansas and Northern Mississippi. 


would exist unless such significance | 


Upon these factors the | 
| northern Louisiana and southern Arkan- 
is built, and out of thm have grown the | 





Air Mail Route, New Y ork to Chicago 
Assumed by National Air Transit Company 


Post Office Department Surrenders Last Route to Oper- 
ate Under Governmental Control. 


\ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


homa City, Okla., to Fort Worth and Dal- 
las, Tex., and return, 987 miles. 

C. A. M. 4, Western Air Express, Inc., 
113 West 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by Las Vegas, Nev. 
to Los Angeles, Calif., and return. 600 
miles. 

Cc. A. M. 5, Walter T. Varney, P. O. 
Box 722, Boise, Idaho; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, by Boise, Idaho, to Pasco, Wash., 
and return, 530 miles. 

c. A. M. 6, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Detroit to Cleve- 
land and return, 91 miles. 

Cc. A. M. 7, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Detroit to Chicago 
and return, 7 miles. 

C. A. M. 8, Pacific Air Transport, Inc., 
593 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash., by’ Portland and Med- 
ford, Oregon, San Francisco, Fresno 


Calif., and return, 1,099 miles. 


C. A. M. 9, Northwest Airways, Inc., | 
St. Paul, Minn.; Chicago, Ill, by Mil- | 


waukee and LaCrosse, Wis., to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., and return, 377 
miles. 

Cc, A. M. 10, discontinued. 

C. A. M. 11, Clifford Ball, 407 Market 
Street, McKeesport, Pa.; Cleveland, O., 
by Younstown, O., and McKeesport, Pa., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. and return. 123 miles. 

C. A. M. 12, The Colorado Airways, 
Inc., Po. O. Box 82, Capitol Hill Station, 
Denver, Colo. Cheyenne, Wyo., by Den- 
ver and Colorado Springs, Colo., to 
Pueble, Colo, and return. 199 miles. 

». A. M. 13, Discontinued. 

. A. M, 14, Cancelled. 

. A. M. 15, Discontinued. 

. A, M. 16, Cancelled. 

» A. M. 17, National Air Transport, 


| Funds Are Lacking 


To Repair Levees 


Secretary of War Declares 
$2,000,000 Is Urgently 
Needed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


way, aside from borrowing the money 


from the rivers and harbors fund, that | 


it can be obtained. He said he is “‘still 
hoping that the Comptroller General 
will find a way to make the money avail- 
able.” 

The Secretary said he would leave 
Washington in the evening of August 
31 for St. Louis to discuss with Colonel 
Potter the situation at hand. He will 
ascertain, he said, how far the remain- 
ing funds will go toward closing up the 
gaps in the jurisdiction of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. He said he ex- 
pected to return to Washington on Sep- 
tember 1, 


Mr. Hoover to Tour 
Flood Area of South 


Will Leave September 2, Ac- 
companied by Chairman 
of Red Cross. 


Accompanied by the chairman of the 
American Red Cross, James L. Fieser, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, will leave Washington on Sep- 
tember 2 for a tour of the flooded re- 
gion of the South, the Department of 
Commerce has announced. 


Secretary Hoover stated orally re- 


cently that it is hoped to begin the eco- | 


nomic survey of the inundated area by 
October 1 in order to round out the re- 
habilitation plans. This survey will be 
undertaken by Governmental and other 
specialists. | 

The complete itinerary, as made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows: 

Secretary Hoover and James L. Fieser, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
will leave on Friday night for a tour 
of the flooded region of the South. They 
will study the situation as it appears at 
this date 

The itinerary as now outlined is as 
follows: . 

Friday, September 2. Leave Washing- 
ton on B. & O., 11:47 p. m. 

Sunday, September 4. Arrive Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 8:20 a. m. Spend forenoon 
in Memphis receiving reports from chair- 
man of counties in Northeastern Ar- 
About 
noon leave for Greenville, Miss.; arriv- 
ing late afternoon. 
with Greenville and other committees. 

Monday, September 5. Going by boat 
to Arkansas City, making survey of 
some of the worst of the flood sections. 
Conferences to be held with leaders of 
rehabilitation work in Arkansas. That 
afternoon return to Greenville, complet- 
ing survey in that vicinity. 


Tuesday, September 6. En route re- 


viewing Sharkey and Issaquenna situa- | 
tions, and later meeting Yazoo County | 


representatives and others in Vicksburg. 
Leaving Vicksburg that night for New 
Orleans. 

Wednesday, September 7. 
spent in New Orleans, where conferences 
will be held with representatives of east- 
ern Louisiana parishes. 
day leaving for Lafayette, La. 

Thursday, September 8. Lafayette, 
La., visiting by automobile all of the im- 
portant places in the Evangeline coun- 
try, in St. Louis and St. Martins 
Parishes. 

Friday, September 9. Alexandria, La., 
making trips by automobile to Bunkee 
and other points in the Bayou des 
Glaises, visiting the scene of the Mel- 
ville break. 

Saturday, September 10. 
McGehee and other flooded sections in 


sas, and then going to Little Rock for | 
further inayirv into the Arkansas situa- | 
tion, 


| Land Title 


| and return. 


i | ways, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, 
and Bakersfield, Calif., to Los Angeles, | 


| surrendering: 


| between New York and Chicago. 


; | be taken over by the 
the closing of the crevasses, there is no | 





Evening to be spent | 


Day to be! 


Late Wednes- | 


Going to | 
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Inc. Room 620, 506 S. Wabash, Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, by Cleveland to 
Chicago and return. 723 miles. 


C. A. M. 18, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., 
Georgetown Station, Seattle, Wash.; 
Chicago, Ill., by Iowa City and Des 
Moines, Iowa, Omaha and North Platte, 
Nebr,, Cheyenne and Rock Springs, Wyo., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Elko and Reno, 
Nevada, and Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and return. 1904 miles. 

C. A. M. 19, Pitcairn Aviation, Inc. 

Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New York, by Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Va., Greensboro, N. C., 
and Spartainburg, S, C., to Atlanta Ga., 
773 miles. 
C. A. M. 20, Colonial Western Air- 
N. Y.; Albany, by Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, to Cleveland and 
return. 452 miles, 

C. A. M. 21, Seth W. Barwise, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Dallas via Houston to 
Galveston, Tex., and return; 283 miles. 

C. A. M. 22, Seth W. Barwise, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Dallas via Waco, Austin 
and San Antonio to Laredo, Tex., and 
return; 417 miles. 


C. A. M. 23, St. Tammany Gulf Coast | 
Airways, Inc., Room R, Mezzanine Floor, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La.,; 
Atlanta, Ga., via Birmingham and Mobile, 
Ala., to New Orleans, La., and return; 
478 miles. 

The full text of Mr. New’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Today marks the close of the Post | 
Office Department’s “personnally con- 
ducted” air mail service, the Department 
at midnight tonight the 
last of the routes operated by it—that 
This | 
will be taken over by the National Air 
Transport. The eastbound plane will 
arrive at Cleveland from Chicago at 12 
o'clock midnight, tonight and the plane 
and the United States mail will then 
be turned over to the National Air 
Transport, whose flyer will take charge 
and at 12.15 a. m. leave for New York. 
Westbound, the plane from New York 
will reach Clevelan at 2.15 on the 
morning of September 1, and will then 
National Air 
Transport and leave for Chicago at 2.30 
the same morning. 


Proud of Record. 

“In thus relinquishing its operation of 
the air mail service, the Post Office De- 
partment has every reason to be proud 
of what it has accomplished in this line. 
The real purpose of the business has 
been to demonstrate to private capital 
that the service was not only possible 
scientifically but that it could be made 
profitable commercially, and thereby en- 
courage the creation of a new industry 
in the United States. , 

Today, there are more companies mak- 
ing airplanes in the United States than 
there are those manufacturing automo- 
biles. There are 15 privately owned lines 
flying the air mail, and there are half 
a dozen others for which contracts are 
let and which, shortly, will be placed in 
operation. Among these is the one from 
New York to Atlanta, the one from Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati and the one from St. 
Louis to Memphis. 

To ve sure, some of these contract 
air mail lines have not proven. profitable 
and their operators have dropped out. 
On the other hand, many of them are 
making money, finding the business as 
they conduct it highly profitable. 

I believe that nearly all of them can be 
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Mexican Authorities 
Still Holding Airplane 


Of American Aviator 


Forced Landing Made by Of- 
ficer .of Army Air Corps 
South of Rio Graade. 


Plane Is Not Injured 


Commading Officer at Marfa, 
Texas, Reports Aviators Are 
at Liberty to Leave. 


Mexican customs authorities are still 
holding the plane of Captain Clearton 
H. Reynolds, Army Air Corps, who made 
a forced landing at Zado Depiedra, Mex- 
ico, on August 27, according to a tele- 
gram received at the Department of 
War August 31 from the Commanding 
General of the Eighth Corps Area at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

The American aiavtors, according to 
the telegram, are at liberty to leave 
Mexico, but the release of the plane had 


not been authorized, despite overtures 
from Eighth Corps Area headquarters. 


Plane Is Uninjured. 
The cull text of the statement follows: 
The following telegram has just been 
received from the Commanding General, 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, with reference to the forced land- 


ing of Captain Clearton H. Reynolds, 
Army Air Corps, in Mexico on August 


ca 
27: ‘ 


“Reference our radio August 29 fol- 
lowing from commanding officer, Marfa, 
Texas, August 29: 

“‘*Capt. Reynolds, Army Air Corps, 
landed at Zado Depiedra, Mexico, about 
eight miles down Rio Grande river, from 
Ruidosa on August 27. Plane uninjured 
but custom authorities are holding it. I 
immediately took up their release with 
authorities at Ojinga but Mexico City 
has not yet authorized release of plane. 
Aviators are at liberty to leave. C. S. 
Babcock.’ ” 


Peril at Amparo Mine 


Is Relieved by Troops 
American and other foreign lives 
which were threatened by Mexican la- 
borers at the Amparo mine last week, 
are no longer in serious danger, accord- 
ing to a report received August 31 by 
the Department of State from the Amer- 
ican vice consul at Guadalajara, Joseph 
C: Satterthwaite. 

Mr. Satterthwa:te stated that although 
he had no direct news from the mining 
4tox-~. which is about 40 miles away, he 
j indirect news that Federal troops 


" in a short distance of Amparo. 


epartment has also received ad- 
vic.» irom the American charge d’af- 
faires at Mexico City, H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, that he had brought the sit- 
uation to ‘he attention of the Mexican 
Foreign (ice daily, emphasizing that 
the only concern of the American Gov- 
ernment was the protection of American 
lives. 


conducted not only with profit but with 
safety. 

This is aviation operated along sensi- 
ble and scientific lines and for a useful 
and wholesome purpose. The only prize 
either sought or attainable is the ap- 
proval by the public of a service that is 
meant for its genuine advantage. 


LEARNING THE NEW STEPS 


In the last few years women have led Business 
a merry dance. Often it has had to step out 
pretty lively to follow her lead. 


Many an old timer 


has been left deserted 


because he was not quick enough to anticipate 
her next move. Well rated makers of hairpins, 


combs, hairnets, corsets 


have waked up to find 


their business vanished over night. The merest 
whim copied by enough school girls has caused 
factories to close and bankruptcy courts to be 


crowded, 


But it works the other way, too. Mere 
whims have rung up happy tunes on a thousand 


cash registers. 


Business is moving fast. Habits are chang- 
ing over might. Manufacturers must be ready 
to meet this mew tempo, not with sighs for 
yesterday's easy seller but with plans for to- 


morrow 


Advertising, responsible for this quick shift- 
ing, can best take advantage of it. 

The modern advertising man sees great 
Opportunities in the present gay whirl. And he 
is confident in his ability to take the lead. 


CALKINS e® HOLDEN, inc. ADVERTISING 


247 PARK AVENUE -« 


d 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Active Training for Air Corps 
Provided in Five- Year Program 


Total of 83 Officers Given Training for One 


: Year Instead of Short 
Periods. 


As a result of the expansion permit- 
‘ted to the Army Air Corps through the 
enactment of the five-year building pro- 
‘gram the Air Corps has been enabled 


to call into active duty 83 Reserve Offi- 
seers for a duty period of one year, 
whereas heretofore these officers have 
been called to duty for a period of not 
exceeding 15 days in each year, ac- 
cording to a statement August 31 by 
the Department of War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The National Defense Act of 1920 
created the Reserve Corps and since that 
time this important phase of our national 
defense has been increasing year by 
year both in size and in usefulness. Many 
problems have arisen relative to the de- 
velopment, training, and coordinating of 
the Reserve Corps. As a general rule, 
Reserve Officers called to duty for a pe- 
riod of not exceeding 15 days in each 
year. However, due to the recent ex- 
pansion brought about by the five-year 
Army Air Corps Development Program, 
the Air Corps has called into active duty 
‘88 Reserve Officers for a duty period of 
one year. 

The value of an efficient flying Reserve 
in case of an emergency cannot be over 
estimated. It is from the Reserve groups 
that Air Officers must be drawn to fill 
the gap between peace-time and war- 
time strength in Army Air Corps and 
National Guard flying units. 

The War Department recognized the 
walue of Reserve Officer units in pre- 
paring the five-year Army Air Corps 
Development Program and_ provided 
therein the opportunity for Reserve Offi- 
cers to be called to active duty in order 
to obtain increased flying practice. 

The 1927-1928 appropriations made it 
‘possibie to send 110 Reserve Officers on 
continuous active duty for one year, and 
of this number 83 vacancies have already 
been filled. The officers who have been 
called to active duty are: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Second 
Lieuts. Ford Larimore Fair, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Fred Garfield Richardson, Riner, 
Va., and Allen Ralph Springer, Connels- 
ville, Pa. 


Value of Reserve Officer 
Recognized in Program 

Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C.: Cap- 
tains Robert E. Ellis, Paterson, N. J., 
and Leslie Granger Mulzer, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

First Lieut. Frederick August Schauss, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieuts. Freeman Alberry, 
Columbus, Ohio; Julian Stanley Dexter, 
Boston, Mass.; Robert Ingersoll Hazen, 
Anacostia, D. C.; Roy Snow O’Neal, 
Washington, D. C.; John Harvie Price, 
Washington, D. C.; James Franklin 
Walsh, Farmer City, III. 

Crissy Field, San Francisco, Calif.: 
First Lieut. Dean Farran, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Second Lieuts. Lee Conrad Allen, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Wentworth Goss, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Vernard A. Grant, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; George Albert Jones, Jr., 
Qcean Beach, Calif., and Archie Ray 
Loomis, Seattle, Wash. 


Fort Corckett, Texas, (Third Attack 





Group): Second Lieuts. George Robert | 


Acheson, Lewiston, Me.; Donald Wright 
Benner, Mays, Ind.; Reginald Heber, San 
Diego, Calif.; Archie Meyer Kelley, 
Kansas City, Mo.; George Henry Mac- 
nair, Clinton, Ind.; Herbert Melvin New- 
strom, San Antcnio,Tex.; Ivan M. Palmer, 
Mesquite, Tex., and Hansford Wesley 
Pennington, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: First Lieut. 


| tended to the Reserve Officers on active | 


Ernest A. E. Pratt, San Antonio, Tex. | 


Second Lieuts. Norfleet G. Bone, Dallas, 
Tex.; Lawrence Henry Douthit, Roscoe, 
Tex., and Forrest Lynne Neville, Chick- 
asha, Okla. 

Hawaii: Second Lieut. John C. Berry, 
Willow Lake, S, Dak. 


lanta, Ga., and Addison Carland Person, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieuts. James Arthur Ellison, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Jos. Gerard Hop- 
kins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clarence W. Hud- 
son, Waynesville, Ind.; Leo Katzman, 
Detroit, Mich.; Hoyt Leroy Prindle, 
Santa Maria, Calif.; Frank Hamlet Rob- 
inson, Glendale, Calif.; Keith Roscoe, 
Loma Portal, Calif.; Robert L. Schoen- 
lein, Mandan, N. Dak.; Joseph Clare 
Soper, Gregory, Mich., and Jesse Beecher 
Stowe, Sacramento, Calif. 

During the next five years there will 
be increases in the number of Reserve 
Officers called on active duty at an ex- 
pected number of 110 each year until 
the annual quota of Reserve Officers on 
duty with the Army Air Corps will be 
550 as called for in the expansion pro- 
gram. y 


Qualifications Given 
For Active Service 

Qualifications for active duty: Re- 
serve Officers deserving active duty are 
required to make an application to the 
Chief of Air Corps stating his willing- 
ness to be called for a period of a year. 
After the officer makes the application 
his record is carefully checked to de- 
termine his flying ability, also his edu- 
cational and professional qualifications 
that will enable him to be of service 
to the Army Air Corps. The applicants’ 
ability to fly service planes, as distin- 
guished froi: training planes, is essential 
because if the officer is able to fly only 
training planes his usefulness to a tacti- 
cal unit is almost nil as far as flying 
is concerned. 

On an Air Corps Flying Field there 
are many other duties besides flying. 
The planes must be housed, repaired and 
occasionally overhauled, when new en- 
gines must be installed. To do this work 


there must be mechanics and it requires | 


an Engineer Officer, a man who has 
special mechanical knowledge, to prop- 
erly direct the work on the planes and 
engines. In order to have spare parts, 
tools and equipment for the Engineer- 
ing Department, a Supply Department is 
necessary. A Maintenance Department 
is established to take care of the hangars, 
roads and the flying field. The Opera- 
tions Office acts as a clearing house 
for airplanes and flying personnel. All 
missions and planes are dispatched from 
this office; a competent officer must be 
responsible for this work. The radio, 


| parachute and photo sections must have 


qualified officers to direct the work. 

To carry out all this and other work 
around the field, there are enlisted men 
who in turn must be housed, fed and 
clothed. This work is done by the Squad- 
ron Commander and his assistants. 

The Reserve Officers who are now on 
duty have been assigned to tactical units, 
as distinguished from school units, and 
they have been detailed to assist on one 
or other of these field duties. There- 
fore, they are not only increasing their 
skill in flying but are also acquiring 
knowledge of an operation of a tactical 
unit, hence are helping to increase the 
efficiency of the Army Air Corps. 

Social Life and Living Conditions: At 
the present time about 60 per cent of 
the Reserve Officers on active duty are 
not married and these officers are quar- 
tered at the Officers’ Clubs. In the clubs 
there are established messes at which 
the officers eat at a nominal cost. 
living quarters for Reserve Officers in 
the clubs are the same as those oc- 
cupied by the Regular Officers, and all 
the facilities of the club rooms are ex- 


duty. 

The married officers are given quarters 
on the Post, if quarters are available, 
and if there are not quarters, then the 


| officer is placed on commutation of quar- 


ters status which allows him additional 


| pay and he may live off the Post in a 


Langley Field, Hampton, Va.: Captains | 
Charles Raymond Blake, Westerly, R. I.; ! 
William Hale Francisco, Easton, Pa., and | 
Cecil Gray Sellers, Denver, Colo.; First | 


Lieuts. William K. Andrews, Roanoke, 


Va.; Edwin Howard Bassett, Indianap- | 


olis, Ind.; David Louis Behncke, Forest 


Park, Ill.; Otto Werner Bunge, Arcadia, | 


Fla.; Glenn Virgil Conrad, Washington, 
D. C.; James: Baker Dickson, Evanston, 


Wil.; Carl B. Eilson, Hatton, N. Dak.; | 
| being replaced with a new type training 


Edward H. Holterman, Woodstock, Vt.; 
Carl Vincent Vickery, Bellevue, Ohio; 
Charles P. Wood, Waynesville, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 

Marshall Field, Fort Riley, 
Second Lieuts. Jos. Hampton Atkinson, 
Dallas, Tex.; James White Carson, San 
Diego, Calif.; James Leslie Daniel, jr., 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Lee Francis Dun- | 


can, Braman, Okla.; Homer Ceylon Mun- 
son, Estherville, Iowa and Herbert Ever- 
ett Rice, Granville, N. Y. 

“Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
First Lieuts.. Donald Dewey 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert Coleman Ashley, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Harold Harvey 
Hunter, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Lieuts. William Sanford Doxey, 
Jackson, Miss.; Henry August Frese, 
San Antonio, Tex.; William Frederick 
Ott, Cleveland, Ohio; Louis Percy 
Turner, Birmingham, Ala., and Herman 
F. Wollard, Trimble, Tenn. 

Mitchel Field, Mineola, Long Island, 


Ala.: 


N. Y.: First Lieut. Fay Oliver Dice, St. | 


Louis, Mo. 

Second Lieuts. Harry Prime Bissell, 
New York City; George Richard Geer, 
Auburn, R. I.; Ford J. Lauer, Ligonier, 
(nd Chas. B. Overacker, jr., Niles, 
Calif.; Budd J. Peaslee, Salinas, Calif.; 
Gordon Philip Saville, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Franklin Calhoun Wolfe, Houston, 
Tex. 

Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich.: 
First Lieuts. Francis C. Crowley, Dor- 
thester, Mass.; John Franklin Egan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George G. Finch, At- 


f 


Kans.: | 


Arnold, | 


| and observation planes. 
See- | 
ond Lieuts. Albert Carl Komdat, Cleve- | 
land, Ohio; George Ferry Stowell, Hast- 

ings, Mich., and Donald Hunt Stuart, | 
| velopment program the demands by in- 
creased personnel has, to some extent, | 





| 
\ 


house or apartment suitable to his needs. 
The social and athletic activities of 


the field vary somewhat according to the | 
number of officers on the Post and the 


geographical location. 

Flying Equipment: The end of 1927 
will undoubtedly see the termination of 
all wartime airplanes. A few 


but they are fast disappearing and are 


All the Pursuit, 
Attack and Bombardment planes are of 
new design and construction. The re- 
placement of the old equipment is pro- 
gressing but under the five-year de- 


cut down the amount of flying for each 
individual officer; however, it is antici- 
pated that within a short time, perhaps 
by July, 1928, this situation will 
remedied. 


Strength of Air Corps Reserve: There | 
| are at the present time 6,073 Reserve 
ap- | 


Air Corps officers. This number 
pears to be sufficient for an indefinite 
expansion of the Air Corps under the 
present program. However, an analysis 
of these figures shows that although 
there are 3,463 Heavier-than-Air officers, 
only 19 per cent, or 654, are rated as 
Class A pilots, officers who are quali- 
fied to fly one or more types of service 
planes; 1,007 come under Class B, offi- 
cers who are competent to fly (solo) in 
training planes; the remaining 1,802 be- 
long in Class C, officers who are willing 
to fly but who cannot fly alone. 

Out of 557 Reserve Officers who are 
rated as Airplane Observers, only 13 are 
in Class A, 32 in Class B, 215 in Class 
C, and 297 in Class D. 6 

In the Lighter-than Air Division which 
comprises the flying of balloons and air- 
ships the same situation exists; there 
are two pilot in Class A; eight pilots in 
Class B; and eight in Class C. Of those 
holding the Lighter-than Air Observers 
rating four in Class A, 14 in 
Class B, 84 in Class C, and 44 in Class D, 


+) 
mere are 





The 


Curtiss | 
JN-4 are still in existence and some of | 
| the wooden fuselage DH-4 are being used | 


be | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of \ administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Statisties on Cotton Production, Consumption, 


And Stocks Are Collected Throughout Year 


, 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Twelfth Article—Census of Cotton Statistics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For’ 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


By Harvey J. Zimmerman, 
Cotton Statistician, 
Bureau of the Census. 


OTTON in its various stages from the seed to the 
finished product touches most intimately a large 
number of persons in the United States, and 
affects directly or indirectly the financial, so- 

cial, professional, and material lives of a large part of 
the population. Consequently, information concerning 
the cotton situation has a commanding position in the 
statistical world. 


Cotton statistics as now compiled by thousands of in- 
dividuals and organizations range all the way from 
those based on official data collected by the Govern- 
ment from the individual ginners, consumers, and ex- 
porters, to mere rumors or gossip with little basis of 
fact. As a result there is extant and continuing a vast 
amount of statistical information of varying accuracy 
and credibility with attending differences of opinion as 
to reliability and probable effect. 

* * * 

The crop is now produced on abount 2,000,000 farms 
in the United States (nearly one-third of the. total) 
located in approximately 1,000 counties in 19 States. 
It furnishes practically all of the cotton fiber used in 
domestic manufacture and is the largest single item 
in our foreign trade. 


The exports of the raw fiber alone during the last 
25 years amount to the stupendous total of 189,000,000 
bales valued at more than $15,000,000,000, or 17 per 
cent of the total value of all domestic products exported 
during this period. 

4 @ 

A LL cotton grown in this country now passes through 
~™ the power gin and practically every pound enters 
commercial channels. A complete record of the bales 
eturned out by the gins would afford an exact figure 
of the total production. An effort was made at the 
census of 1880 to obtain from the ginners the num- 
ber of bales ginned. At that time ginneries were lo- 
cated very generally on plantations and were said to 
number more than 60,000. 


The results of the canvass were unsatisfactory and 
not until the census of 1900 relating to the crop of 1899 
were further attempts of this character made. The 
less modern plantation gins had been gradually sup- 
planted by the larger public gins with improved ma- 
chinery and operated by steam power, the‘total num- 
ber having been reduced to approximately 33,000, and 
at the present time to about 18,000. The statistics of 
cotton production collected through the medium of the 
ginneries for the crops of 1899, 1900, and 1901 were so 
satisfactory that Congress by the Act of March 6, 1902, 
creating the permanent census office, provided for the 
collection of periodical reports of cotton ginned. 

a a 

This law directed that, “Statistics of the cotton pro- 
duction of the country as returned by the ginners should 
be collected annually and issued weekly beginning Sep- 
tember 1 of each year and continuing until February 
1, following.” Since then numerous amendments have 
been made changing the work in important particu- 
lars so that now the Bureau is required to collect data 
of cotton ginned to 12 specified dates during each sea- 
son. The law has been extended so as to require every 
consumer and warehouseman to furnish returns monthly 
concerning consumption and stocks. Congress has pro- 
vided funds for the employment of 775 local special 
agents employed on a part-time basis at an annual ex- 
penditure of about $275,000. 


The Bureau of the Census is thus required to collect 
data at frequent intervals from more than 25,000 sep- 
arate establishments engaged in ginning, consuming, 
and storing cotton. The collecting of the statistics has 
been systematically organized and the Bureau, after 
careful examination, and sometimes correspondence, 
accepts the figures as returned. Manifestly, it is im- 
possible under the circumstances to audit the books of 
these concerns or to have the report of each checked 
by the special agent. 

* cd a 
T° those unfamiliar with the details of work of this 
character it would appear to be a simple proposi- 
tion to obtain from each ginner the quantity of cotton 


ginned to specified dates. However, ginners are not 
infallible. They sometimes fail to enter on their books 
and consequently do not include in their returns every 
bale ginned. On the other hand, it may be that some- 
times they give a report which may be in excess of the 
actual fact. 


Considerable detail is involved in this work. Lists 
must be prepared and must b2 constantly revised. It 
is necessary to see that the agents account for all estab- 
lishments, that each report must be compared with the 
one for the preceding date, and that the totals for- 
warded by the agents are correct. The work of the 
local agents who collect the reports from the ginners 
is inspected by a regular corps of employes of the 
Bureau, who spend a portion of each year visiting the 
local agents tetsing their work and taking every pre- 
caution to see that they comply in every respect with 


the instructions. 
* * * 


Beginning with August 1 the ginning reports are 
collected every two weeks during the ginning season. 
The agents are given one week in which to visit per- 
sonally all of the ginners and secure the signed returns. 
From these individual returns the agents are required 
to make a total for all of the ginnings in their re- 
spective districts and telegraph the amount to the 
Bureau. 


The preliminary State and United States totals com- 
piled from these telegraphic summaries are published 
on the eighth day following the date to which the report 
relates. Considering that the 18,000 ginneries are 


widely scattered this is believed to be a very creditable 


record. 
- * ~ 


HE methods followed in collecting the data concern- 

ing consumption and stocks were adopted after a 
careful survey of the conditions and conference with 
those who are required to furnish the data. Definite 
information could be obtained as to the bales of cotton 
consumed in all establishments of whatever character 
and of stocks actually in the mill warehouses and in 
independent warehouses, public cotton yards and com- 
presses. By limiting the data as to stocks held to cot- 
ton actually in the particular storage, regardless of 
ownership, there is avoided the likelihood of omissions 
or duplications. 


_ While statistics of stocks as thus collected do not 
include cotton in transit and on farms, they do afford 
comparative statements as to holdings on specified 
dates. Consumers and holders of cotton are visited 
by representatives of the Bureau for the purpose of 
verifying the returns and to make certain that there 
is no misapprehension as to the character of the data 
required, thus assuring that the returns are prepared 
on a uniform basis and are representative of the actual 
conditions. 


* * ~ 

Closely associated with the production of cotton is the 
cottonseed products industry, which takes the seed sep- 
arated from the lint at the ginneries and converts what 
was formerly considered a waste into many valuable 
commercial products with a total value each year of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Congress in 1916 di- 
rected that the Bureau of the Census shall collect 
monthly reports from all of the oil mills concerning 
cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and of cot- 
tonseed products manufactured, shipped out, and on 
hand; also that information be obtained from the re- 
fineries, consuming establishments, brokers, warehouse- 
men, and exporters concerning crude and refined cot- 
tonseed oil. The Bureau has collected detailed reports 
from all of the concerns covered by this legislation. 
Practically all of the returns are sent directly to the 
office in Washington, where they are carefully exam- 
ined, and the yield of the several products per ton of 
seed and the balance of the supply and distribution éf 
the several items are calculated. The statistics are 
compiled and the preliminary totals issued about the 
thirteenth of the succeeding month. 


Changing conditions in the industry necessarily bring 
about changes in the work of collecting and compiling 
statistics of cotton. It has been the settled policy of 
the Bureau to consider carefully any suggestion made 
for the improvement of the statistics and to adopt such 
as are believed advantageous and feasible of accom- 
plishment and not in conflict with the laws authorizing 
the collection of the reports. Service to the entire in- 
dustry without favor or advantage to any one is the 


aim of the Bureau. To this end is asked the heartiest 
cooperation of all concerned. 


This article concludes the series on Sta- 
tistical Research. In the next article, the 
first of a series on Insular and Indian Af- 
fairs, to be published in the issue of Sep- 
tember 2, Major General Frank Mclntryre 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, De- 
partment of War, will tell of the work of his 
organization. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


In addition to these rated Reserve Of- 


for training at New York engineer pro- 





ficers there are 1,889 or 30 per cent of 
the total Reserves that are listed as non- 
fiyers who at the present time would be 
of no assistance to the Army Air Corps 
during the Five-Year Development Pro- 
gram. 

The Army Air Corps in its regular as 
well as its reserve officers is at present 
passing through what may be termed a 
reconstruction period. Old planes are be- 
ing replaced by the modern types and 
in this process it has not been possible 
to have the number of replacements keep 
abreast with the number of washouts. 
This condition is a temporary inconven- 
ience out of which will grow much more 
satisfactory conditions than have pre- 
viously existed. 


fy 


Army Orders 


Issued August 30. 

Chaplain Albert K. Methews, U. S. Army, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Ringgold 
Tex., assigned to Camp Meade, S. Dak. 

Col. Jackson Morris, General Staff Corps 
(Infantry Reserves), orders relieving him 
from duty as an additional member of the 
War Department General Staff, revoked. 

Col. Louis Brechemin, Jr., Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty as instructor, Medical 
Department, National Guard of Wisconsin, 
ordered to report to commanding officer, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Major Seymour C. Schwartz, Medical 
Corps, relieved from further assignment at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill, ordered to report to 
commandant of Army Medical School, Army 
Medical Center. 

, First Lieut. Hervey Doane Eaton, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers Reserve, ordered to duty 


curement district. 

f Capt. Ernest J. Steves, Medical Corps, re- 
lieved from further assignment at station 
hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., ordered 
to report to commanding officer for duty at 
same post. 

_ Capt. Harold A, Baumeister, Infantry, re- 
tired from active service. 

Col. Frank C. Jewell, Coast Artillery 
Corps, relieved from further treatment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, orderec to 
rejoin his station.in the Panama Depart- 
ment. 

Major Frederick Henry Pond, Corps of 
Engineers Reserve, ordered to report to 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, for train- 
ing. 

Second Lieut. Andrew John Weiss, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to report 
to New York general depot for training. 

Second Lieut. Charles Cavelli, Jr., Field 


] Artillery, detailed in Air Corps, assigned to } accepted. 
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Procedure Given to Establish 
Claim of Veteran’s Beneficiary 


Brig. General Hines Promulgates Regulations 
To Be Followed in Connections With 
Claims Under World War Act. 


Procedure that should be followed by 
officers of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau in obtaining evidence required 
in establishing proof of the birth, mar- 


riage and death of veteran beneficiary 
in connection with a claim for benefits 
under the World War Veterans’ Act or 
under the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, is outlined in a regula- 
tion promulgated by the Director of the 
Bureau, ‘Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
made public August 30. 

The full text of the regulation (178) 
follows: 

Section 33. Whenever it is necessary 
for a claimant to prove age or relation- 
ship to a veteran in connection with a 
claim for benefits under the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, or when 
it is necessary to prove age under the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
as amended, such age or relationship 
shall be shown by the best evidence ob- 
tainable as follows: 

(a) Certified copy of the public 
record of birth or church record of 
baptism, certification to be made by the 
legal custodian of such recerds; pro- 
vided that where the name of the person 
appearing on the copy of the record is 
not the same as that appearing upon the 
records of the Bureau an affidavit will 
be required identifying the person hav- 
ing the changed name as the same per- 
son whose name appears in the record of 
birth. 

(b) If neither of the records men- 
tioned is obtainable, the reason for their 
nonproduction should be furnished and 

(c) Affidavit of the physician or mid- 
wife in attendanec at birth, or . 

(d) Affidavit of two or more persons, 
preferably disinterested, who shall state 
their ages, showing the name, date and 
place of birth of the persons whose 
birth or age is being established and 
that to their own knowledge, such per- 
son is the child of such parents (naming 
the parents). 


Proof of Marriage 
Must Be Shown 

Section 34. Proof of marriage shall 
be shown by the best evidence obtain- 
able as follows: 

(a) By a duly certified copy of the 
public or clurch record of mariage, or 

(b) If neither of the records men- 
tioned in (a) is obtainable, the reason 
for their nonproduction should be fur- 
nished, and 

(c) The affidavit of the clergyman or 
magistrate who officiated, of if such 
affidavit is not procurable. 

(d) By the production of the orig- 
inal certificate of marriage accompanied 
by proof of its genuineness and the au- 
thority of the person to perform the 
marriage, or 

(e) By the affidavits of two or more 
eye witnesses to the ceremony, or 

(f) In jurisdiction where marriages 
other than by ceremony are recognized, 
by the affidavits of one or both of the 
parties to the marriage, if living, sup- 
plemented by the affidavits of two or 
more witnesses who know that the par- 
ties lived together as husband and wife 
and were so recognized and who shall 
state how long in their knowledge such 
relations continued, and such other evi- 
dence as may be required by the laws 
of the particular State to establish a 
valid informal or common-law marriage. 

(g) All marriages shall be proven 
as valid marrieges according to the law 
of the plaec where the parties resided 
at the time of marriage, or at the time 
and place where the marriage was per- 
formed, or at the time and place where 
the parties resided when the rights to 
compensation, insurance, or adjusted 
compensation accrued. 


Death Claims 
Are Ouilined 


Section 35. Where a claim is filed on 
account of the death of a person, the 
proof of death shall be established as 
follows: 

(a) By a copy of the public record 
of the State or community where death 
occurred, certified to, and, if possible, 
bearing the impression of the official seal 
of the custodian of such records; or by 
a duly certified copy of a coroner’s re- 
port of death or a verdict of a coroner’s 
jury, of the State or community where 
death occurred, provided such report or 


| verdict properly identifies the deceased. 


(b) Where death occurs in a United 
States veterans’ hospital, by a death 
certificate signed by the medical offi- 
cer in charge thereof or by furnishing 
the evidence required under _ para- 
graph (a). 

(c) Where death of a United States 
Veterans’ Bureau beneficiary occurs in 


| an institution not under the control of 


the Bureau, by a death certificate signed 
by the attending physician or medical 


, Officer in charge of the institution, with 


an accompanying certification signed by 
a Bureau -representative showing that 


Brooks Field, Tex., upon completion present 
tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Willard J. Wright, Field 
Artillery, detailed in Air Corps, ordered to 
Brooks Field, Tex., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

Capt. Leslie E. Babcock, Field Artillery, 
relieved from further assignment at Prince- 
ton University, detailed as instructor of 
Field Artillery, New York National Guard, 
ordered to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Warren Milton Richardson, 
Coast Artillery Corps, resignation as of- 
ficer in Army accepted. 

Each of the following-named officers at 
29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service, 
amending assignment to 24th Infantry: 

Major Laurence W. Young, First Lieut. 
William W. Brier, Jr., First Lieut. Melvin 
R. Finney, First Lieut, Allen’ F, Haynes, 
First Lieut. John H. Stokes, Jr., First Lieut. 
John T, Sunstone and First Lieut. Edward 
J. Walsh. 

Capt. Desmond O’Keefe, 2nd Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Bragg, N. C., assigned to 13th 
Field Artillery Brigade. 

Second Lieut. Harold Shaff-r Gould, Field 
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Artillery, resignation as an officer in Army 


he personally knows that the person 
named in the ecrtificate is dead and that 
the physician or medical officer in charge 
executed and signed certificate, or by 
furnishing the evidence required under 
paragraph .(a). 

(d) Where death occurs while de- 
ceased was on the retired list in an in- 
active duty status or in the active serv- 
ice under the United States Army, 
United States Navy; United States Ma- 
rine Corps or United States Coast Guard, 
by an official report of death from the 
War, Navy or Treasury Departments, 
or by furnishing the evidenec required 
under paragraph (a). 

(e) Where death occurs in a United 
States Army Hospital or in a United 
States Naval Hospital, while the de- 
ceased was on the retired list in an ac- 
tive duty status or in the active servic 
under the United States Army, United 
States Navy, United States Marine 
Corps, or United States Coast Guard, 
by a death certificate signed by the 
medical officer in charge thereof, or by 
furnishing the evidence required under 
paragraph (a). 

(f) Where death occurs abroad, by a 
United States consular report of death, 
bearing the signature and official seal 
of the United States Consul, or by a 
certified copv of the public record of 
death authenticated by the United States 
Consul, or other agency of the State 
Department. 

(g) If the evidence called for in 
items a, b, c, d, e, or f, cannot be ob- 
tained, the reason must be shown. If 
such reason is satisfactory, the fact of 
death may be established by the affidavit 
of persons having personal knowledge 
thereof, and who have viewed the body 
of the deceased and know it to be the 
body of the person whose death is being 
established, setting forth all the facts 
and circumstances concerning the death, 
including the place, date, time and cause 
thereof. 

(h) In those cases in which proof of 
death, as defined in subsections (a) to 
(g), inclusive, of this section, cannot be 
furnished, the Assistant Director, Ad- 
judication Service may make a finding 
of fact of death where death is other- 
wise shown by competent evidence. .The 
best evidence, which from the nature of 
the case must be supposed to exist, must 
be furnished in these cases. 


Land in New Mexico 


To Be Open for Entry 


Former Service Men to Have 
Preference in Approxi- 


mately 92,000 Acres. 


Approximately 92,000 acres of public 
lands, in four plats of surveys in New 
Mexico, will be opened to entry by quali- 
fied former service men on September 27 
and to the general public on December 
28, the General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, stated on August 31. 

The land in each plat is described as 
being valuable principally for grazing 
purposes, with the soil in each area 
sandy and gravelly. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The plats of survey of the following 
townships will be officially filed in the 
district land office at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, on September 27, 1927, at 9 
a. m.: 

T. 23 S., R. 16 E.; T. 23 S., B. 17 es 
T. 23 S., R. 18 E.; T. 23 S., R. 19 E., N. 
M. P. M., all in Otero County. 

Preferentia: Entry. 

For 91 days begininng with September 
27, 1927, at 9 a. m., the unreserved lands 
represented on said plats will be opened 
to entry under the homestead and desert 
land laws by qualified former service 
men of the World War and also to entry 
by those persons claiming a preference 
right to the land superior to that of the 
soldier. These parties may file their ap- 
plications during the 20-day period im- 
mediately preceding the filing of the 
plats and all applications so filed will 
be treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9 a. m. on September 27, 1927. At 9 
a. m. on December 28, 1927, the land re- 
maining unentered and unreserved will 
be available for entry under any applica- 
ble public land laws by the general 
public. 

A portion of the land in T. 23 S,, 
R. 19 E., is in the Lincoln National 
Forest. 

T. 23 S., R. 17 E., N. M. P. M., New 
Mexico.—Area surveyed: 23,084.80 acres, 
Land: nearly level. Soil: gravelly and 
rocky. No _ timber. Undergrowth: 
greasewood and ocatilla. Area suitable 
for grazing. Water for stock obtained 
from storage surface tanks. No indi- 
cations of mineral mentioned in the field 
notes. 

T. 23 S., R. 18 E., N. M. P. M., New 
Mexico..—Area surveyed: 23,190.96 acres, 
Land: level and locally known as Crow 
Flats. Soil: sandy and gravelly. No 
timber. Undergrowth: greasewood. Area 
suitable for grazing purposes. No indi- 
cations of mineral mentioned in the field 
notes. 

Rough Mountainous Land. 

T. 23 S., R. 19 E., N. M. P. M., New 
Mexico.—Area surveyed: 22,455.06 acres. 
Land: rough mountainous. Soii: sandy 
and gravelly loam and rock limestone, 
No timber. Undergrowth: black brush, 
greasewood and cacti. The general 
drainage is to the southwest. No indi- 
cations of mineral mentioned in the field 
notes. 

T. 23 S., R. 16 E., N. M. P. M., New 
Mexico.—Area surveyed: 23,231.16 acres, 
Land: nearly level and rolling. Soil: 
gravelly and suitable for grazing. No 
timber. Undergrowth: greasewood, sotol 
and ocatilla. Water is obtained from 
surface storage tanks. No indications of 
mineral mentioned in the field notes, 
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Agriculture 


Progress of Cotton and Corn Mostly Poor 
For Week But Weather Favors Threshing 


Ranges and Livestock in Good Condition; Flax Ripens 
Rapidly and Cutting Is Begun. 


Progress of cotton and corn was gen- 
erally poor with unfavorable weather 
conditions prevailing in many séctions 
during the past week, according to the 
weekly weather and crop report issued 
August 31 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The corn crop 
is very late in most sections and needs 
warm, dry weather to hasten maturity. 

Plowing (for fall seeding of wheat 
made good advance during the week. 
Ranges and pastures were reported in 
good to excellent condition, particularly 
in the Southwest, and live stock con- 
tinued in excellent condition over most 
of the country, according to the report. 
The full text follows: 

High pressure again dominated the 
Weather over the eastern half of the 
os States throughout nearly the en- 
ire week, with subnormal temperatures 
prevailing in most districts. Early in 
the period considerably cooler weather 
overspread the interior valleys and the 
Lake region, but at the same time there 
Was a rise in temperature in the far 
Northwest“ During the middle portion 
of the week it was somewhat warmer 


in the interior, but persisted cool in the 
Middle and North Atlantie States, the 
general coolness being due primarily to 
cool days rather than unusually cool 
nights. The latter part of the period 
was warmer than normal in the North- 
west, and there was a general, but slow, 
rise in temperature in central and east- 
ern districts. 


Tropical Disturbance 


Moves Up East Coast 

At the beginning of the week a tropi- 
eal disturbance of great intensity, at- 
tended by hurricane winds, was central 
east of Georgia and South Carolina, 
and moved thence northward during the 
following day to a position off the New 
England coast, with high, shifting gales. 
Thereafter pressure was relatively low 
for several days off the southeast and 
middle Atlantic coasts and high over the 
Lake region, resulting in persistently 
‘cool north winds, much cloudiness, and 
frequent rains over the North Atlantic 
States. The latter part of the week 
rainfall was heavy in parts of New York 
and New England, but over most south- 
ern districts the weather had cleared. 
Elsewhere precipitation was mostly light, 
except for some rather heavy falls in 
parts of the Northwest about the middle 
of the weck. 

From eastern Nebraska, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, and Louisiana eastward the 
week was generally cool, and markedly 
s0 in much of the Atlantic coast area, 
the Ohio, middle Mississippi, and lower 
Missouri Valleys, including eastern Kan- 
sas and Arkansas. In this area the 
weekly mean temperatures ranged from 
6 to as much as 10 degrees below normal. 
In the Northwest, Southwest, the ex- 
treme Southeast, along the Pacific coast, 
and in parts of the northern Plateau 
area it was warmer than normal, the 
greatest plus departures appearing in 
the northern Great Plains where, lo- 
cally, they were as much as 6 degrees. 
The subnormai temperatures for the 
week were due largely to the persistently 
low maximum readings and not to low 
markedly low minima, as the lowest re- 
ported were only slightly lower at a 
limited number of stations than the pre- 
vious August minima curring in very 
recent years. The lowest reported from 
first-order stations ranged generally ffom 
the 40’s in the more northern States to 
about 65 or 70 degres in Gulf districts. 

In the Corn Belt there were only local 
reports of minimum temperatures under 
50 degrees, and these mostly along the 
northern border. The lowest reported 
for the week was 36 degrees at Green- 
ville, Me. Maximum temperatures did 
not reach 90 degrees east of the Rocky 
Mountains, except in the Southern 
States, and were below 80 degrees in 
most of the more northern districts, but 
in parts of Texas readings as high as 
100 degrees were reported from some 
places, with a maximum of 108 degrees 
in southwestern Arizena. 

Rainfall was moderately heavy to 
heavy, or excessive, in the Northeast 
from New York and Pennsylvania north- 
ward, and was fairly heavy in some 
south. Atlantic districts. Also local sec- 
tions in the south-central portion of the 
country had generous falls, as well as a 
Basideratic western area, including 
northern Arizona, Utah, and much - of 
Colorado. Elsewhere, except locally in 
the Central-Northern States, the amounts 
were generally light, especially in the 
western Lake region, the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, and much of the Southwest, 
where most stations reported inappre- 
ciable amounts. The week was exces- 
sively cloudy in the Middle and North 
Atlantic States, but in most other sec- 
tions of the country there was consid- 
erable to abundant sunshine. 


Conditions Detrimental 
To Warm-Weather Crops 


The persistently cool weather in Cen- 
tral and Northern States east of the 
Great Plains, and also in southern Plains 
districts, was decidedly unfavorable for 
the growth and maturity of warm- 
weather crops, being especially detri- 
mental to corn, which needs warm, dry 
weather to hasten maturity. West of 
the Mississippi River the weather was 
fairly favorable to favorable in most 
sections, except for coolness and. dry- 
ness from Iowa northward and the lack 
of moisture in the west Gulf area. 
There was considerable frost damage to 
tender vegetation in some parts of the 
Central-Northern States, particularly on 
lowlands of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
with some light frost in parts of Iowa. 
Rain is still badly needed in much of 
? Texas and also in most sections from 


Michigan to Minnesota, locally farther 
south, and in parts of the Gulf area. 
Elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
the soil continued in mostly good condi- 
tion, with fall plowing progressing rap- 
idly in many places, and some seeding 
of winter grains begun in the West. The 
drought was broken in New York, and 
rains were beneficial in some other 
Northern States, but were unfavorable in 
parts of the Northeast. West of the 
Rocky Mountains, conditions continued 
generally favorable, especially in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, though moisture is 
needed in some sections. 

Small Grains. — Threshing spring 
wheat made good progress, under mostly 
favorable weather conditions, with only 
slight interruption by rainfall. There 
was some delay to threshing in the cen- 
tral Rocky Mountain districts, but else- 
where in the West and Northwest good 
advance was reported. Spring wheat 
has been mostly harvested, evcept in 
some of the later districts, principally 
in Montana and North Dakota. Plowing 
for fall seeding made mostly good ad- 
vance, except where it is too dry in the 
western Lake region and parts of the 
upper Mississippi Valley. 


Progress of Corn 
Was Slow for Week 


About one-half of wheat ground is 
ready in Kansas, and seeding has begun 
in the extreme northwestern portion of 
the State, as well as to the northward. 

Cool weather retarded the maturity 
of grain sorghums in the lower Great 
Plains, but they advanced rapidly in the 
Southwest. In the northern Plains, flax 
ripened rapidly and some is being cut. 
Rice is excellent in California, and 
threshing made good progress in Texas. 

Corn.—Because of the continued cool 
weather, corn made slow progress in 
much of the principal producing area, 
especially east of the Mississippi River. 
The crop is very late in many section and 
needs warm, dry weather to hasten ma- 
turity. Damage by frost was reported 
on some lowlands of the Central-North- 
ern States. West of the Mississippi River 
the progress of the crop was better than 
to the eastward, being very good to ex- 
cellent in most of the Great Plains. 

In Iowa, advance was fair, despite the 
coolness, but the condition of corn varies 
greatly, ranging generally from very 
poor to very good, and is fully two weeks 
later than normal, with indications that 
much of the latest will not mature ears. 
In Missouri, progress was very good, but 
plants are still very green, and in Kansas 
maturity was delayed by cool weather, 
though the general condition of the crop 
is very good to excellent in that State. 

Cotton.—Except in Texas, the week 
was generally cool in the Cotton Belt, 
but rainfall was mostly light, except in 
some Atlantic coast sections, Arkansas, 
and eastern Oklahoma. The crop, in gen- 
eral, continued to make poor progress, 
with further deterioration reported in 
many districts. 

In the Piedmont of the Carolinas, de- 
velopment continued fair to good, though 
with some local shedding of squares, 
blooms, and bolls, but elsewhere in South 
Carolina, condition is poor to very poor. 
In Georgia, deterioration continued quite 
generally; in the south because of weevil, 
and in the north because of dryness and 
shedding, though weevil activity was 
checked somewhat by the drier weather. 
In Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
progress varied, but was mostly poor to 
only fair with complaints of shedding in 
some sections. 


Weevils Continue 


Active in Louisiana 

In Louisiana, weevils continue active 
and are preventing a top crop in most 
portions. In Arkansas, advance was fair 
to good in the south, but in the north 
the crop deteriorated or made only fair 
progress because of cool, damp weather 
and weevil. In Oklahoma the cool, cloudy 
weather was unfavorable, weevil activity 
increased, and the progress of cotton 
ranged from deterioration in some east- 


ern and central portions to good in the | 


west, with picking general as yet only 
in some southeastern counties. In Texas, 
advance was good in the northwest and 
portions of the west, but elsewhere there 
was further deterioration because of 
shedding, premature ‘opening, root rot, 
and plants dying, with considerable dam- 
age by boll worms and weevil. Picking 
and ginning made good headway. 

Ranges, pastures, and_ livestock.— 
Pastures and ranges are mainly in good 
to excellent condition, notably in most 
of the Southwest; however, they are in 
need of rain over much of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, large parts of the 
Gulf States, and in Oregon and Nevada. 
Haying made good progress in the north- 
ern Plains, in Michigan and Indiana, and 
in most of the Southeast. Alfalfa seed 
harvest continues in Arizona, but in 
Utah most of the seed crop is late and 
not promising. Livestock continue in 
fine condition over most of the country. 

Miscellaneous crops.—Potatoes in Wis- 
consin and southern Minnesota are not 
doing well, and in the northern portions 
of North Dakota and Minnesota the 
fields located where frost forms most 
readily suffered considerable damage 
early in the week; but in most States the 
crop is in good condition. Sweet pota- 
toes in the Southeast are mostly in fair 
to good shape. Truck crops are mainly 
in good condition, but in most parts of 
the Gulf States need rain, and in the 
northeastern portion need warmth. 
_Late tobacco in many States needs 
higher temperatures and in Kentucky 
needs rain also. Sugar cane in Louisiana 
is doing well; while sugar beets have 
generally made good progress with favor- 
able weather. In the Pacific States fruit 
harvesting and drying of prunes are un- 
der way, and, for the latter, warmth 
would be beneficial, 
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September Weather Generally Is Clear 


With Killing Frosts in Latter Half of Month 


Temperatures Decline Rapidly in Interior, But Crops Sel- 
dom Are Seriously Injured. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


half of August. The full text of Dr. Day’s 
observations follows: ; 

The following notes on the weather of 
September are not to be viewed as fore- 
casts of the weather that will actually 
prevail during the coming month, but 
rather as indicating what may be ex- 
pected if the important elements making 
up the weather pursue their orderly 
courses. This does not frequently hap- 
pen and all kinds of variations may exist 
within the month. 

Though the first month of autumn, 
September still has many weather fea- 
tures of a summer month during the 
early half at least, and even during the 
latter part the days are frequently of 
summer warmth though their growing 
shortness and the comparative freedom 
of the month from clouds over much of 
the country favors marked cooling dur- 
ing the longer-growing night hours. 

Much clear weather is the usual rule 
and the nights are notably brilliant and 
include the period of the harvest moon. 


Temperature Reaches 
100 Degrees at Times 


Day temperatures still occasionally rise 
to 100 degrees or slightly higher in 
the early part of the month over much 
of the country, though in the more 
northern portions and along all the 
coasts and at the higher elevations the 
maximum temperatures rarely go so 
high. On the Atlantic coast the maxi- 
imum temperature at Nantucket, Mass., 
has not reached a point higher than 87 
degrees in September for the entire 
period of observation, more than 40 
years, while at Eureka, Calif., on the 
Pacific coast, it has not gone above 
82 degrees. 

At Washington, D. C., a maximum tem- 
perature of 104 degrees on September 
7, 1881, was the highest of record for 
any month until August 6, 1918, when 
106 degrees was_ recorded. Further 
west, near the interior of the country, 
maximum temperatures up to 105 de- 
gress or slightly higher have been re- 
corded in September on 2a number of 
oceasions, and they have gone above 
110 degress at the lower elevations of 
the far Southwest. At San Diego, Calif., 
where the temperature rarely goes 
above 90 degrees during the summer 
months, it has risen to 100 degrees or 
over on two occasions in September. On 
September 17, 1918, the maximum tem- 
perature reached the previously unheard 
of high point of 110 degrees at that 
place. This unusual heat, occurring with 
a dry east wind, severely scorched vege- 
tation and caused the death of hundreds 
of fowls, rabbits, ete. 

Compared with the last half of Au- 
gust, the average temperature for the 
first 15 days of September is distinctly 


lower, as much as 5 or 6 degrees over 
the central and northern parts of the 
| Rocky Mountain and Plateau regions, 
and diminishing toward the coast dis- 
tricts, which show reductions of only 2 
or 3 degrees; in fact, near the imme- 
diate Pacific coast the change from Au- 
gust is not more than 1 degree and 
in a small area along the middle Cali- 
fornia coast the first half of September 
is slightly warmer than the latter half 
of August. 

Decline Is More Rapid 


In Latter Two Weeks 

During the last half of September the 
average temperature decreases at a 
somewhat more rapid rate than during 
the first half, the greatest decreases 


Plateau States, and diminishing toward 
the coasts as during the preceding 15 
days. A narrow strip along the imme- 
diate Pacific coast still shows a slight 
increase in temparture over the pre- 
ceding 15 days. 

With the shortening days and increas- 
ing length of the nights towards the lat- 
ter part of the month the night tem- 
peratures grow decidedly colder and 
frosts may be expected over the more 
northern sections. Killing frost usually 
occurs by September 15 over“northern 
Minnesota, much of North Dakota and 
Montana, in the northern highlands of 
Wisconsin, extreme northern New Eng- 
land, and over many of the mountain 
districts of the West. 

By the end of the month the average 
date of killing frost has extended south- 
ward to southeastern Nebraska, cen- 
tral Iowa, southern Wisconsin, the in- 
terior of lower Michigan, the highlands 
of New York, and to central New Eng 
land. Occasionally killing frost in Sep- 
tember extend southward to Oklahoma 





. . | 
southern Missouri, Tennessee, and to the 


interior portions of the Middle Atlantic 
States. In the western mountain dis- 
tricts killing frost frequently occurs even 
in August and by the end of September 
it has usually occurred over the most 
western sections save at the low eleva- 


tions along the Pacific coast and in the | 


far Southwest. 

As a rule no importaht losses attend 
the fall frosts as crops are mainly safe 
from damage, except in seasons where 
corn is late, when severe loss may oc- 
cur to this crop over the more northern 
districts. 

With the beginning of autumn the 
precipitation usually becomes appreci- 
ably less than in most other months of 
the warm part of the year, though there 
are some exceptions, notably in south- 
eastern {Florida where the. heavy rains 
attending occasional hurricanes bring 
local averages above those for August, 


occurring largely in the Mountain and | 





also along the North Pacific coast, where 
the rainy season is beginning, and in 
portions of the lower Missouri Valley 
and nearby areas where the September 
precipitation is usually slightly more 
than that of August. 

Over the far Southwest, notably in 
Arizona and nearby areas, the summer 
rainy season has usually ended and only 
small amounts of rain occur during this 
month. The dry season still continues 
over the Pacific. coast save in the more 
northern districts, and only slight falls 
are to be expected in the Plateau and 
Rocky Mountain States. 


Tornadoes Fewer 
As Autumn Begins 

There is usually a marked decrease 
in storms of the tornado type, though 
these may still occur under favorable 
conditions. Among the most notable of 


these in September of recent years were 
those of September 21, 1924, over exten- 
sive portions of northern Wisconsin 
where about 36 persons lost their lives, 
many others were severely injured, hun- 
dreds of houses and barns were de- 
stroyed and several hundred head of stock 
killed. Fortunately the paths of these 
storms were largely over sparsely set- 
tled areas, otherwise the loss of life and 
damage to property would have been 
much greater. 

Storms of the West Indian hurricane 
type are usually at their maximum fre- 
qunecy and destruction and are liable 
to approach any point along the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Fortunately 
the number of severe storms of this 
character is limited and the area over 
which they may occur so extensive that 
the danger from a visit at any particu- 
lar point is small. 

Among the more important storms of 
this character may be mentioned that of 
early September, 1900. This storm de- 
veloped late in August to the eastward 
of Porto Rico and moved slowly west- 
ward, passing over that island about 
September 1, after which it moved 
slowly west-northwest through the Gulf 
of Mexico and approached the Texas 
coast near Galveston on September 8. 
During the afternoon and evening of 
that date the storm passed near or over 


| the island on which the city is located 


attended by gale winds and storm waves 
of tremendous volume, which caused the 
death by drowning or from falling build- 
ings of more than 6,000 persons and de- 
stroyed property to the estimated value 
of $30,000,000. 

The more recent hurricane of Septem- 
ber 18, 1926, that passed over extreme 
southern Florida will long be remem- 
bered for its severity and the great loss 
of life and tremendous destruction to 
property. Nearly 250 lives were lost 
and the damage to property was esti- 
mated at approximately $100,000,000. 

Moderately heavy snow may occur on 
the high elevations of the western moun- 
tains, but to the eastward the snowfall 
during September is usually confined to 
the more northern districts and rarely 
exceeds a trace in depth, 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 31, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Aguiculture. 


Grain. 
Weather continued favorable for har- 
vesting spring wheat in the Prairie 
Provinces and this together with in- 


creased selling pressure caused a con- ; 


tinued weak wheat market August 31. 
September wheat at Chicago closed at 
$1.825,@$1.32%, at Minneapolis at 
$1.3214, Kansas City, $1.26, and Winne- 
peg at $1.40%, a decline of about 1 
cent from the August 30 close. 


Some improvement in flour demand is 
offsetting the pressure of hedging sales 
at Minneapolis where cash wheat was 
very firm, particularly for high protein 
types, 15 per cent protein Montana 
wheat selling in that market as high as 
30 cents over September prices. No. 1 
Dark Northern sold from 2 to 16 cents 
over September. 

Receipts of winter wheat were light 
at Kansas City with a large percentage 
of low quality because of dampness. Low 
protein No. 2 Hard Winter was quoted 
at $1.2816@$1.30 at that market with 
13 per cent protein of same grade selling 
at $1.41@$1.44. No. 2 Red Winter was 
quoted at $1.35@$1.38. No. 2 Red Win- 
ter at Chicago was quoted at $1.34% 
and No. 2 Hard Winter at $1.35%@ 
$1.36. 

The corn market continued weak with 
wheat, but influenced also by more favor- 
able reports on the condition of the 
crop. No.3 yellow sold today at Chicago 
at $1.05@1.051%4, at Kansas City at $1.00 
@$1.02, and at Minneapolis at $1.04@1.05 
a bushel. 

Oats prices continued their downward 
trend with demand rather dull at most 
markets. No. 3 White quoted at Chi- 
cago at 441%4,@46 cents; at Minneapolis 
at 42% @44% cents. 

Moderate sales of rye gave some in- 
dependent strength to the market for 
that grain, but prices were slightly lower 
with No. 2 selling at Chicago at 97% 
cents, and a® Minneapolis at 9142 cents. 


Cotton. 

Liverpool cables the morning of Au- 
gust 31 opened at severe declines rang- 
ing from 70 to 85 English points but 
by 12.15 o’clock had recovered somewhat 
and practically met the decline of the 
American markets which occurred after 
the English market closed August 30. 
Prices August 31 on the American ex- 
changes opened at declines ranging from 
about 3 to 10 points and were fairly 
steady throughout the session with final 
quotations practically unchanged to 10 
points down. Demand for spot cotton 
was reported as somewhat improved with 
buyers, however, holding off on account 
of the erratic movement in the prices of 
the raw material. Exports August 31 
amounted to 40,470 bales, compared with 
87,470 bales for the corresponding day 
in 1926. Total exports from August 1 
to August 31, 339,522 bales, compared 
with 385,524 bales for the same period 
a@ year ago: 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were down 10 
points at 22.20 cents, and at New Or- 
leans 1 point at 22.19 cents. Octobers 
on the Chicago Board of Trade declined 
7 points at 22.25 cents. 

Spot sales August 31 were 19,299 
bales, compared with 20,919 bales on the 
same day last season. Average price of 
middling spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets August 31 was 21.56 cents, 
August 30, 21.63 cents; last year, 17.82 
cents, 

Wool. 

The Boston wool market continues 
fairly active on fine wools both of the 
territory and Australian lines. Demand 
is spotty but the buyers for worsted 
mills that are in the market are taking 
some fair sized quantities particularly 
of the Montana wools. A slight harden- 
ing of prices on this market as a result 
of the advance in Australia this week 
has apparently stimulated some mills to 
place orders now for near future needs. 
The sale at Sydney opened a little 
stronger than had been generally an- 
ticipated owing to the unexpected 
stregth of the competition from Japan. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
firm at 4%-cent advance on top grades. 
Trading was active and dealers effected 
close clearance of fancy butter. Some 
short held 92 score showing a profit sold 
at 44 cents. 

Further advances would probably re- 
sult in freer use of storage butter. 
Medium and undergrades steady with 
fair trade. Car market not as active as 
whole milks with tone full steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 44 
cents; 81 score, 434 cents; 90 score, 
42 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Apple prices were practically un- 
changed from the day before in New 
York City. Cantaloupes held generally 
steady but a few lines declined slightly. 
Onions, peas and sweet potatoes held 


Cattle. : 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice... 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and Choice....-seesesess 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). ....ccseeseess 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Cows, good and choice 


Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice... 
Steers, common and medium. . 


[leavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice.. 


Packing sows, rough and sm oth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


. occ cccccceecnce 
Cows, common and medium............. ec ereececcccees 
Vealers. good and choice.............+. ccccccicccccocce 


see eescereseces 


steady. Pears and lettuce showed little 
change. Potatoes declined 10@25 cents. 
Peaches ranged about. 25 cents lower. 


Apples: Bushel baskets, New York, Alex- 
anders, medium to large $1.50@2.00 

New York, Wealthy, medium to large. 
$1.50@1.75 


-New York, Wolf River, large... .$1.75@2.00 


New Jersey, Wealthy and Gravenstein, 
medium to large $1.25@1.50 
Delaware, Gravenstein and Wolf River, 
medium to large $1.50@2.00 
Cantaloupes: East Shore, Maryland and 
Delaware, various varieites, standards 
TOG vkccsdavihaheusstnecoemeel $.65@.90 
New Jersey, Forkhooks, bushel crates. 
.65@.35 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s 2.25 
California, 
and 45s $2.00 
California, Honey Dews, standard and 
jumbo crates $2.00@2.50 
California, Honey Balls, standard 36s and 
45s ne $2.75@3.00 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates .... $.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.50@4.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
fair quality ..-. + -$2.50@3.00 
Onions: 100 pounds, sacked, New’ York 
Canastota Section, Yellows... .$2.10@2.15 
New York, Orange County, Yellows, street 
sales $1.75@2.10 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, New Jersey, 
Elbertas, medium to large... .$1.25@1.75 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large. 
$.75@1.00 
Bushel baskets: 
New Jersey Elbertas, medium to large. 
$1.00@1.50 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large. 
$.75@1.00 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
$1.50@1.75 
Green Peas: New York, bushel baskets, 
best $2.50@3.00 
Colorado, 45-pound crates, best. .$4.00@4.50 
Potatoes: 150-pound sacks, New Jersey, 
Cobblers . .$2.75@3.00 
Long Island, Cobblers $2.75@3.00 
Bulk, per 180 pounds, Long Island Cob- 
. .$3.15@3.35 


Cheese. 
The market was quiet with buyers not 
showing much interest. All prices well 


sustained and market firm. Some old 
state flats sold at 28 cents. 


Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
2544 @26% cents; single daisies, 26@ 
26% cents; young Americas, 26@26% 
cents. 


Meat. 


Supply of steer carcasses on the New 
York wholesale market was fairly lib- 
eral, market about steady. Cows were 
in moderate supply, the market steady. 
Supply of kosher chucks and plates was 
fairly liberal, and the market mostly 
unchanged at $13@18, with a few choice 
up to $19. Hinds and ribs of koshered 
cattle were in fairly normal supply and 
the market mostly steady selling at $21 
@29 mostly, Veal supplies were normal 
with the vealer market mostly steady 
with calf carcasses barely steady to weak. 
Supply of lamb was fairly liberal, the 
market barely steady with a few prime 
selling up to $28. Under a normal sup- 
ply and somewhat draggy demand mut- 
ton was steady to $1 lower. Pork sup- 
plies were moderate and the market 
steady. Frozen 8@10 pound loins sold 
at $22@24, frozen 12@15 pound loins at 
$19@21. Demand was fair to good on 
fresh and slow on frozen loins. With 
the exception of mutton and pork, de- 
mand for other classes was fair. 


Livestock. 


Receipts at Chicago Aug. 31, were esti+ 
mated at 10,000 cattle, 2,500 calves, 13,« 
000 hogs and 20,000 sheep. 


The hog market closed active at early 
prices which were generally 10 cents 
to 15 cents higher. Half fat and grassy 
light hogs were in improved demand due 
to scarcity of finished kinds. Top for 
the day was $10.90. 


Bulk of good and choice 160 to 120 
Ib. averages sold at $10.50@$10.85, 220 
to 250 Ib, $10.10@$10.75, 260 to 300 
- $9.60@$10.25, 310 to 365 Ib. $9.20@ 

9.50. 


Most packing sows cashed at $8.25@ 
$8.60. Pigs sold largely at $8@$9. 


With a limited number of grain fed 
steers, qualified kinds sold 10 cents te 
15 cents higher, while lower grades and. 
western grassers were weak to 15 cents: 
lower. Best fed steers bretight $14.50, 
yearlings $13.75. Bulk of grain fed, 
steers sold at $11.50@13.50. ; 


Early sales of western South Dakota 
grassers were made at $8.75@9.50s 
Stockers and feders were steady, selling: 
mostly at $7.50@8.50. 


She stock was more active and strong) 
to slightly higher. Bulls were steady, 
most sausage bulls going at $5.75@to 
6.25. Vealers sold steady at $14@14.50: 
mostly. “ 


Fat lambs were fairly active at 10 
cents to 25 cents higher than Tuesday. 
Most sales of good to choice range lambs’ 
averaging 77 to 86 lb. sorted 5 to 26: 
per cent were made at $13.50 to $13.75. 


Bulk of native lambs brought $13.25 to 
$13.50°with some to outsiders at $13.75. 
Good 76-lb. feeding lambs sold at $12.25," 
Sheep were steady, bulk of fat ewes 
selling at $5.50 to $6.50. Wednesday’s. 
closing quotations follow: : 


Kansas City .. 
$10.00@$14.46 
10.00@ 14.00. 
6.25@ 10.60 
6.25@ 8.76" 
5.00@ 6.25, . 
10.00@ 12.00. 


8.40@ 10.25" 
6.00@ 8.40 


Chicago 
ecccsccesecs. $11.00@$14.65 
10.75@ 14.40 

6.75@ 11.50 
6.75@ 8.75 
5.50@ 6.75 
13.50@ °14.00 


8.50@ 10.00 
6.50@ 8.75 


9.20@ 10.50 9.00@ 10.40 
9.90@ 10.90 
9.60@ 10.90 
8.50@ 10.70 
7.65@ 8.90 


above quotations.) 


Sheep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice Penis 


sheet weee eee 


ee eeeseeres 


cccacesewsece *'3.50@” 6.50 
seeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice. .seesesers 


11.50@ 13.65 


\ 


10.00@ 10380 — 4 
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Railroads: 


" Freight Rat 


Are Ordered Revised 


Involves Shipments 


In Carloads by Rail 


Found to Be Unreasonable and 
Unduly Prejudicial and Pre- 
ferential to Two Points. 


Freight rates on sugar and canned | 


goods from Pacific coast points to in- 
terior points were ordered revised in 
a decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just made public in No. 
16796, McClintock-Trunkey Company et 
al. v. McCormick Steamship Company 
et al., dated August 16. Rates on sugar. 
in carloads, from Portland, Ore., to Spo- 
kane, Wash., and from Portland, Seattle 


, Wash., San Francisco and | r 
and Tacoma ’ They also pay certain 


Missoula, Mont., 


Crockett, Calif., to 
were found unreasonable 
prejudicial to Missoula and unduly pref- 
erential of Spokane. Rates on canned 
goods, in carloads, from San Francisco 
and points grouped with it, and from 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma to Mis- 
soula were found unduly prejudicial to 
Missoula and unduly preferential to 
Spokane. Rates on sugar from San 
Francisco, Crockett and Potrero, Calif., 
to Spokane, and on canned goods from 
San Francisco and group and from Port- 
land, Seattle and Tacoma to Missoula | 
were found not unreasonable. 

The report of Division 4, by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, is in part as follows: 


Issues in Proceedings 
Are Closely Related 

The issues involved in these proceed- | 
ings ‘are closely related and, although | 
heard separately, will be disposed of in 
one report. To the conclusions pro- | 
posed by the respective examiners, ex- 
ceptions were filed by both complainants 
and defendants. Our findings differ | 
from those recommended. 

The complainants in No. 16796 are 
corporations located at Spokane, Wash. | 
With one or two exceptions, all are | 
wholesalers engaged in the distribution, | 
among other things, of canned goods 
and sugar. The exceptions are com- | 
panies engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of candy and bakery goods, In 
No. 17562, the complaint is filed on be- | 
half of the Missoula Mercantile Com- 
pany, a corporation engaged in the gen- | 
eral merchandise business with head- | 
quarters at Missoula, Mont. ' 

We shall first consider the issues in 
No. 16796. The complainants allege 
that the through water-and-rail rates on 
sugar from San Francisco, Crockett, and 
Pctrero, Calif., through the ports of | 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., to Spokane, as well as propor- 
tional rates from the said ports and the 
local rate from Portland, are unreason- | 
able, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly 
prejudicial to dealers at Spokane and 
unduly preferential of dealers located 
at the ports as well as at Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, Utah, and “elsewhere.” | 
Reparation and the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates for the future | 
are sought. Rates will be stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


Bureau of Standards 
Describes New Scales 


Specifications of New Type, 


Railroad Track Weigher 
Circularized. 


A circylar giving specifications for the 
manufacture and installation of 
the Bureau of 


has been issued by 


Standards. 

The full text of the statement an- 
nouncing the issuance of this circular 
follows: 

Two-seciion, knife-edge railroad track 
scales are the result of developments in 
weighing machinery since Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 83, Specifications 
for the Manufacture and Installation of 
Railroad Track Scales was issued, and 
in particular, the result of efforts to re- 
duce maintenance costs and { 
operations incidental to the handling of 
“weigh” cars in both hump and 
yards. 

In an effort to foster further improve- 
ments in weighing conditions not only 
in transportation industry but in other 
branches of commerce the Bureau of 
Standards now offers Circular No. 333 
containing specifications for the manu- 


facture and installation of two-section, | 


knife-edge railroad track scales. The 
detailed work of preparing the specifica- 
tions was done by the Yards and Termi- 
nals Committee of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association on which 
the transportation and manufacturing in- 
terests, and the Bureau of Standards 
were represented. The Specifications 
bear the approval of the National Scale 
Men’s Association and the Scale and 
Balance Manufacturers’ Association. 


—— 


and unduly | 
net for the haul from the north coast 


| mission, 


| tory 


| ceeding, the 


| from San Francisco and 


| of Spokane. 


| and 
| and unduly preferential of dealers at 
| Spokane. 
grounds, the all-rail rates on sugar from | 


two- | ant’s principal grievance is against the 


section knife-edge railroad track scales, | 


switching | 


flat | 
} pounds, 


| effect 





1868) 


and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
intervened in protest against any 
change in the present adjustment that 
would work to their disadvantage. 


Complainants are apparently under 
some misapprehension in regard to the 
through rate. It is not a combination 
of local rates, or of proportional rates, 
or of local and proportional rates, but a 
joint rate. It is constructed by adding 
an arbitrary of 14 cents to the local rate 
of 61 cents from the north coast 
ports, but there strictly speak- 
ing, no rail factor of 61 cents. The 
water lines actually receive as their di- 
vision of the joint rate 19 cents, instead 
of the arbitrary of 14 cents, and the rail 
lines, out of their division, pay 6 cents 
for lighterage to San Francisco, when 


is, 


| the sugar originates at Potrero, and 7.5 


cents when it originated at Crockett. 
wharfage and 
loading charges, so that they receive 
ports to Spokane 44.5 cents when the 
Sugar originates at Crockett and 45.5 
cents when it originates at Potrero. 
the 61-cent rate from the ports were 
actually applied as a proportional rate, 
it would be added to the local rate of 
the water lines, which is 21.5 cents to 
Portland, instead of the 14-cent 
trary. 


| Complaintants Apparently 
| Under Misapprehension 
As established in 1919, the rates on ! 


sugar in question were the result, it is 


| said, of a joint conference of Spokane and | 


coast interests, carriers, and the Pub- 


| lie Service Commission of Washington, 


following a readjustment of the class 


| rates in this territory under orders of 


this commission and of that State Com- 
Portland Chamber of 
merce v. O. R. R. & N. Co., 19 I. C. C. 
265, 21 I. C. C. 640. The rate on sugar 


from the rts was then made 43 cents, | ae , : 
ghee an. mene 25 cuane } route is 604 miles, using three water 


| miles as the equivalent of one rail mile. 

For this distance we prescribed a rate | 
{on sugar of 59 cents, minimum. 60,000 
! pounds, 


or 12 cents under the fifth-class rate, 


that being the rating accorded sugar in | 


western classification, prescribed in the 
above case for distances of from 300 to 
400 miles. To this rate was added an 


arbitrary of 10 cents to cover traffic | tance of 374 miles from Portland to Spo- 


The pres- kane a rate of 46 cents. 


ent 75-cent and 61-cent rates reflect the | 


from San Francisco, making the joint 
water-and-rail rate 53 cents. 


subsequent general rate changes. 
We further find that 


from Portland to Spokane under the rate 


assailed, and paid and Lore the charges \ 


thereon; that they have been damaged 


| in the amount of the difference between 


the charges paid and those which would 
have accrued at the rate herein found 
reasonable; and that they are en- 
titled to reparation, with interest, 
on shipmente made during the statu- 
period. Complainants should 


| comply with Rule V of ‘the Rules of 
| Practice. 


Water-and-Rail Rates 
On Sugar Attacked 

No. 17562. As in the foregoing pro- 
complainant in No. 17562 
attacks the water-and-rail rates on sugar 
Crockett, and 
the local and proportional rates on the 


| same commodity from the north coast | 
ports to Missoula, Mont., 238 miles east | 
It alleges that they are | 


unreasonable, unjustly 
unduly prejudicial 


discriminatory, 
to complainant 


It also attacks, on the same 


the same California points, as well as 
the all-rail and water-and-rail rates on 
canned goods from San Francisco and 
group, and the local and proportional 


; rates from north coast ports to Missoula. 


The testimony indicates the complain- 


rates over the water-and-rail routes. 
The Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, a 


| corporation, intervened at the hearing in 


support of the complaint. This company 
has a branch at Missoula and distributes 


sugar and canned goods under the same | 


conditions as does complainant. 

relief for the future, and reparation. 
We shall take up first the sugar ad- 

justment. The distance from San Fran- 


| cisco to Missoula is shown as 1,331 miles 


water-and-rail, and as 1,338 miles all- 
rail. The present rates on sugar over 
both classes of routes are $1.31, minimum 
36,000 pounds, and $1.10, minimum 60,000 

These same rates are also in 
from Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma to Missoula. Complainant ap- 


| pears to be most interested in the rate 


of $1.10. It points out that the rates 
are the same all-rail and water-and- 
rail, whereas the water-and-rail rate to 
Spokane is 4.5 cents under the all-rail. 
It also directs attention to the fact that 
to Spokane the rates from the north 
coast ports are substantially lower than 
the rates from San Francisco. 
Complainant seeks joint rates from 
the San Francisco points of 83 cents 
water-and-rail and 87.5 cents 
minimum 60,000 pounds. 
arrived at by making the rate from Port- 
land and the other north coast ports 69 
cents, or 8 cents over the rate to Spo- 


If | 


arbi- | 
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es From Pacific Points to Interior 
on Sugar and Canned Goods 


Report of Division 
Made by Mr. Eastman 


Affects Shipping from San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle 


and Tacoma. 


kane, to which is added the water arbi- 
trary of 14 cents. The all-rail rate is 
made the same differential over the wa- 
ter-and-rail rate as obtains in connection 
with the corresponding rates to Spokane. 

Complainant’s comparison’s while not 
as varied as those offered in No. 16796, 
are along much the same line. Among 
others is cited a rate of 56 cents from 
Idaho points to Denver, Colo., for an av- 
erage distance of 698 miles, a rate of 
64.5 cents from the same points to 
LaGrande, Oreg., and Yakima, Wash., 
442 and 686 miles, respectively, and a 
rate of 86.5 cents from San Francisco 
to Denver, 1,359 miles. Complaint states, 
however, that it is more interested in 
the relationship of its rates than in their 
level, and to show the disadvantage un- 
der which it is laboring it compares its 
in and outbound rates with those avail- 
able to Spokane dealers. 

Sugar is a heavily-loading commodity 
whose transportation is not attended by 
any special difficulties, but its value is 
such that freight rates play compara- 
tively small part in the ultimate cost to 
the consumer. It may reasonably pay 
relatively high rates, compared with 
many low-grade commodities, but the 75- 





Com- | : 
| scrutiny. 


| structive rail distance from San Fran- 


complainants | 


made shipments of sugar, in carloads, | 3 j 
| lighterage, wharfing, and loading which 


cent and 61-cent rates under attack yield | 


amounts per ton-mile and per car-mile 
which are sufficiently high to invite 
We have shown that the con- 


cisco to Spokane over the water-and-rail 


in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, and for the dis- 


Relatively High Charges 
Reasonable for Product 
However, there are special charges for 


accrue in connection wtih the water-and- 
rail movement of thus sugar to Spokane, 
and which total about 11 cents. Adding 
this amount to the 59-cent rate shown 
above would make a rate of 70 cents, 
minimum 60,000 pounds. 

After a review of all the evidence, we 
find that the rate of 75 cents water- 
and-rail, minimum 44,000 pounds, from 
San Francisco Bay points to Spokane 
has not been shown to have been or to 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


Texas Mexican Railway 
Is Permitted to Intervene 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 31 made public an order per- 
mitting the Texas Mexican Railway to 
intervene as a party to the proceedings 
in Finance Docket No. 6440 on the ap- 
plication of the San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf Railroad for authority to operate 


the port terminal railroad facilities of | 


Nueces County Navigation District No. 
1, in Texas, serving the port of Corpus 
Christi. 





It seeks | 


| Hearing on Refrigerator 
Car Charges Postponed 


The hearing in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation of charges for the use of 
| refrigerator cars for shipments of ba- 
nanas and cocoanuts, assigned for Octo- 
ber 1 at Jacksonville, Fla., before Exami- 
| ner Fuller, has been postponed to a date 
| to be hereafter fixed, the Commission 
announced on August 31. The proceeding 
is Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
2945. 


Intervention Is Permitted 
In Construction Application 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 31 made public an order 
authorizing the Gulf, Texas & Western 





all-rail, | 
The former is | 


Railway and W. Frank Knox, receiver, 
to intervene as a party to the proceed- 
ings in Finance Docket No. 5798, on the 
application of the Ardmore, Vernon & 
Lubbock Railway for authority to con- 
struct a new line of railway from Ard- 
more, Okla., to Lubbock, Texas. 


Other statistics of the 
monthly railway earnings 
will be found on Pages 7, 
8, and 10. 








Commodity Stocks 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were made 
publi: on August 31 as follows: 

No. 19941. Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Raliway. Alleges 
unreasonable rates and asks reparation 
on shipments of theater chairs from Chi- 
cago to points in Illinois classification 
territory. 

No, 19942. New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau et al., v. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri Railway, et al. Alleges un- 
reasonable rates and asks reparation on 
rough rice between producing points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri and Texas 
and New Orleans, La.; also asks estab- 
lishment of joint through rates which 
shall not exceed rates based on the mile- 
age scale prescribed by the Commission 
in Docket No. 9922. 

No. 19943. Potomac Poultry Food Coi- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md., v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, et al. Alleges unreason- 
able rates and asks reparation on agri- 
cultural lime from Crisfield, Md., to 
points in Virginia and North and South 
Carolina. 


Machinery Exports 


Showed Gain in July 


Shipments of Equipment for 
Oil Wells Double Those 
of Year Ago. 


Industrial machinery valued at $17,- 
073,000 was shipped from the United 


| States in July, a gain of nearly $3,000,- 


000 over July of 1926, according to a 
statement August 31, by the Machinery 
Division, Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports of oil-well machinery increased 100 
per cent in July and totaled $11,924,000 
for the first seven months of 1927. 

The statement follows in fullt text: 

The upward trend of exports of indus- 
trial machinery from the United States, 
which has been ‘in evidence during the 
past five years, continued through the 
month of July, with shipments valued at 
$17,073,000—a gain of almost $3,000,000 
over the corresponding month of 1926. 
Shipments for the seven months ended 
in July showed an increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1926 amounting to 
more than $14,090,000. 

Oil-Well Equipment Doubled. 

Probably the most noteworthy devel- 
opment during the month was an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in exports of oil- 
well machinery, bringing the shipments 
for the seven months to $11,924,000, or 
nearly $4,000,000 in advance of the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

Shipments of metal-working machin- 
ery likewise made notable gains, increas- 
ing by more than $500,000 for the month 
and by $2,300,000 fo rthe seven months 
ended with July. Especial activity was 
evident in foreign shipments of lathes, 
amounting to $495,278 for the month as 
compared with only $164,308 for July, 
1926, and $1,663,000 for the longer period 
as compared with $1,032,000 in 1926. 

Grinding Machines Gain. 

An unusual volume of trade was also 

experienced in grinding machines, the 


| exports rising from $107,230 for July, 


1926, to $247,196 for July, 1927, and for 
the seven months from $859,355 to $1,- 
541,940. Internal grinding machines 
showed the most noteworthy gains, ex- 
panding from $14,328 to $125,766, based 
on the monthly comparison, and from 


| $285,898 to $629,072 for the seven-month 


periods. Exports of sheet metal work- 
ing machinery reached a value ef $641,- 
793 for the seven months of 1927, as com- 
pared with $558,952 for the 1926 period. 

As has been noted in previous monthly 
reviews, shipments of miscellaneous in- 
dustrial machinery have lately been on 
the upward trend, and the month of July 
was no exception to this general move- 
ment, registering a gain of $1,400,000 
and bringing the increase for the seven 
months to $8,500,000. The principal 
classified items which contributed to this 
increase were paper and pulp machinery, 
refrigerating equipment, up to 10 tons 
capacity, and air compressors. 


Schedule Proposing Lower 
Rate on Borate Suspended 


By an order entered on August 27 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2971, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from September 1, 1927, 
until April 1, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 17 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1182, and Agent H. G. Toll’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1191. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
establish a reduced rate of 40 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum carload weight 
80,000 pounds, on borate from Amargo, 
Calif., to Galveston, Houston and Texas 
City, Tex., when for export to Europe, 
in lieu of the existing domestic rate of 
83 cents, minimum carload weight 60,000 
pounds, at present applicable on this 
traffic, 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 


July 
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Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue -.-+++++- 
Total incl. other revenue -..- 
Maintenance of way sie 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses «..- 
Totai expenses incl. other ... 
Net from railroad 
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2,085,35! 
1,001,20 
83,378 
917,490 
715,491 
1,944.80 
67.6 


- Oo 


Net after taxes, etc. ..-. 

Net after rents ......-- a 
Average miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ...-.. 


7 Months 
1926 
13,611,437 | 
1,661,858 


1926 
3,137,965 
265,011 
3,504,326 
494,806 
536,362 
119,442 
2,136,532 
1,367,794 
88,483 
1,279,049 
1,113,565 
1,908.84 

61.0 


1927 
17,611,441 
1,610,924 
2,018,556 16,138,517 | 
3,932,371 3,392,676 | 
4,310,298 3,328,696 | 
698,932 697,442 | 
15,817,350 12,989,908 | 
4,316,206 3,148,809 | 
586,647 623,292 | 
3,726,675 2,520,062 
2,428,544 7,637,036 
1,944.80 1,908.84 
78.6 80.5 | 


1927 
1,760,389 


1,918,455 
215,206 
396,787 
669,646 
341,427 
577,028 
116,108 
460,920 
331,803 
461.00 
69.9 s 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 


July 
1926 
2,099,874 
15 5 
2,288,400 
215,790 
476,206 
697,456 
1,451,347 
837,053 
119,442 
717,597 
529,295 
459.97 
63.4 


7 Months 

1926 
14,194,628 
101 
15,518,113 
1,286,996 
3,283,828 
5,050,268 
10,044,075 
5,474,038 
697,441 
4,776,483 
3,510,124 
459.87 

61.7 


1927 
13,608,610 
56 
14,856,818 
1,459,149 
2,885,392 
5,078,392 
9,846,780 
5,010,038 
698,932 
4,310,892 
3,271,287 
460.69 

66.3 


1927 
3,967,918 
1,070,945 
5,548,884 
1,067,589 
1,146,955 
2,136,362 
4,802,313 

746,571 
300,326 
444,016 
243,933 

4,590.41 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1926 
4,205,271 28,435,325 
1,123,224 7,469,903 
5,778,937 38,969,095 
1,009,473 7,767,303 
1,235,796 8,524,719 
2,029,462 14,233,885 
4,751,363 33,698,881 
1,027,575 5,270,214 
300,486 2,083,464 
724,261 5,178,714 
546,492 1,810,212 
4,489.73 4,472.70 
82.2 86.5 


1927 
29,000,583 
7,110,451 
39,530,402 
7,709,923 
8,281,522 
15,047,757 
34,183,979 
5,396,423 
1,989,274 
3,881,552 
1,854,052 
4,566.83 


86.5 86.3 
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Railroads With Port Facilities at Southern Points 


Directed to Suppl 


Questionnaire Sent 


By I.C.C. to all Lines 


Part of Investigation on Han- 
dling, Storage and Acces- 
sorial Service Provided. 


Railroads having port facilities at 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports have been 
directed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prepare information for 
the purpose of a reply to a questionnaire 
to be used in the Commission’s investi- 
gation No. 12681, In re charges for 
Wharfage, Handling, Storage, and other 
Accessorial Services at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 

The proceeding relates to the water 
terminal facilities of the carriers, the 
revenues received from and the costs of 
the services, and the practices of the 
railroads in serving the ports. A sim- 
ilar questionnaire had previously been 
addressed to carriers serving North At- 
lantic ports and the new one has been 
prepared to meet a request of the United 
States Shipping Board, the Commission’s 
notice says. 

The full text of the Commission’s no- 
tice, dated August 19, including the text 
of the questionnaire, follows: 

No. 12681. In Re charges for wharf- 
age, handling, storage, and other acces- 
sorial services at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by order of April 9, 1921, instituted a 
general investigation upon its own mo- 
tion under Docket No. 12681 entitled In 
Re charges for Wharfage Handling, Stor- 
age, and other Accessorial Services at 


} South Atlantic and Gulf Ports, and hear- 


ings were had at various south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. By report and order of 
December 9, 1924, Wharfage Charges at 
South Atlantic and Gulf Ports, 93 I. C. 
C. 609, the scope of the proceeding was 
broadened to include all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports instead of south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 


Quetionnaire Served 


For North Atlantic Ports 

A questionnaire substantially similar 
to Appendix A hereof was served upon 
the carriers having port facilities at 
north Atlantic ports, and hearings have 
been had at several‘of those ports. 

Special request has been made by rep- 
resentatives of south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to extend the further hearings to 
include their ports so that further rel- 
event evidence may be presented as to 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The general scope of the proceeding re- 
lates to the water terminal facilities of 
railroads at various ports; the revenues 
received from that service as well as the 
cost of operating those facilities, as out- 
lined in Appendix A; and the practices 
of the railroads serving Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, including the practice of ab- 


sorption of terminal charges in line-haul 
rates. 

The United States Shipping Board, 
having a special interest in this proceed- 
ing, requests that the railroad carriers 
submit at the hearings, to be announced 
later, testimony of documentary evidence 
in response to the questions outlined in 
Appendix A. Rail carriers that have port 
facilities at south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
should, upon receipt of this notice, begin 
the preparation of data necessary to re- 
spond to the inquiries outlined in Ap- 
pendix A, and will be expected to advise 
the Commission whether the work can 
be completed in sufficient time to set the 
proceeding for further hearing at Jack- 
sonville, Fla, some time in October or 
November, 1927. At the further hear- 
ings respondents will be expected to have 
witnesses present to explain the exhibits 
and give testimony on matters pertinent 
to the investigation. 


APPENDIX A 

The words “Terminal Charges,” as 
herein used, refer to charges, excluding 
switching charges, for transferring com- 
modities, from the time they leave the 
“line haul” to the time they are dis- 
charged on dock at shipside, or to ad- 
jacent sheds, under circumstances that 
the railroad has no further responsibility 
for their physical movement. The term 
includes wharfage, if any; also dockage, 
if any; also storage incident to the move- 
ment in regular course of transportation; 
it does not include ‘‘warehousing” for 
general storage purposes, nor does it in- 
clude “elevator” service. 


Rail-Water Terminals 
Means Port Facilities 

The term “rail-water” terminals, as 
herein used, means a rail terminal at a 
port at which ocean-going vessels, op- 
erating in coastwise or foreign water- 
borne commerce, take on or discharge 
cargo. 

Subjects to be covered: 

(1) At what ports subject to this in- 
vestigation has the reporting railroad 
rail-water terminal facilities; and if at 
more, than one. port, 
regarded as its principal rail-water ter- 
minal? Has the road the customary 
terminal facilities, exclusively rail, either 
for freight or passengers, or both, at the 
same port, separate and apart from its 
rail-water terminals ? 

(2) Describe such rail-water facilities 
at each such port, including a map of 
the terminal and also such plans and 
photos of the terminal as are reasonably 
available. 

(3) If the road has warehouses and 
elevators incident to rail-water trans- 
portation of such port, describe these 
with the terminal. 

(4) Give general description by types 
and kinds of the handling equipment at 
the rail-water terminals. 

(5) Give history of such rail-water 
terminals in a physical sense; including 
full statements of expansicns and sub- 


Commodity Stocks Larger at End of July 


While Manufacturing Production Declines 


Department of Cormmmerce Issues an Analysis of Indus- 
trial Activity in Comparison With June. 


Commodity stecks were larger at the 
end of July, while manufacturing pro- 
duction and unfilled orders both de- 
clined, according to a statement issued 


August 31 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The analysis of industrial activity as 
announced by the Department, follows in 
full text: 

Manufacturing production in July, af- 
ter adjustment for working-time differ- 
ences, was smaller than in June, but 
larger than a year ago. With no adjust- 
ment for differences in working time, 
production decreases from the previous 
month were registered in all industrial 
groups, except foodstuffs and chemicals 
and oils, which increased. As compared 
with last year, all groups were higher, 
except iron and steel, lungber, paper and 
printing, nonferrous metals, and sundry 
miscellaneous industries, including auto- 
mobiles, which declined. The production 
of raw materials in July was greater 


than in June but smaller than in July 
of last year, all groups declining from 
@ year ago, except animal products, 
which increased slightly. 

Commodity stocks held at the end of 
July, after corrections for normal sea- 
sonal variations, were larger than at the 
end of either the previous month or July, 
1926, declines from the previous month 
in the stocks of manufactured foodstuffs 
and raw materials, other than foodstuffs, 
being insufficient to offset increases in 
raw foodstuffs and manufactured com- 
modities, other than foodstuffs. As com- 
pared with last year, all groups were 
held in larger quantities, except manu- 
factured foodstuffs, which declined. 

The index of unfilled orders, princi- 
pally iron and steel amd building mater- 
ials, again declined, touching in July the 
low point reached during the 1921 busi- 
ness depression. The causes for the re- 
cent decline in this imdex are quite dis- 
similar, however, from those of 1921. 

The index numbers of the Department 


—<———————— nm OF Commerce are givem below: 


PRODUCTION 
(Index numbers: 1919100) 
Raw materials: Total 
Minerals....... 
Animals products 
CO oie. Sr ahd Rae 


eee ww eene 


Forestry...... aero ay 


Manufacturing, grand total (adjusted) 

Total (unadjusted) 

Poodgetune.. . i icccse 

TORO 6. 6 s.cveee we 

Iron and steel ....... 

Other metals ........ 

CO SFR Ose aan 

TBD. a4 ihickeess 

Paper and printing ... 


Ceara in O00 ONG: 20.66 w o-scciviercedes 


Stone and clay products 
ONO oS xa ti ia Sa wee 


TGRTIOR 5.6 Kd 55d ee inn teinees es 
Miscellaneous.... etditohes 


COMMODITY STOCKS| 


(Index numbers: 1919=—100) (unadjusted). 


TOON co ai os Cir is 4 
Raw foodstuffs ........ 


Raw materials for manufacture 


Manufactured foodstuffs 


Other manufactured commodities ... 


(Adjusted for seasonal element) 
THANE Ale ei oe ak ewe oe 
ee  BOGGHUEE sks eka 0 0-0ccsvineaee 
Raw materials for manufacture 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Other manufactured commodities ... 
UNFILLED ORDERS 
Total 


1927 
June 
103 
145 


1926 
July 
116 
149 150 
116 115 
83 103 
115 119 
132 127 
127 127 
148 128 
108 95 
108 125 
161 
134 
87 
104 
187 
178 
145 
‘ oe eacnennes 166 
‘ aishabvaeey 120 


July 
107 


164 
217 
120 

98 
191 


188 


REBOVTLIO) csp ode aie desticisscvnne 


eR OE MOR ete la ae alt lasme nals 


Building materials ... 


* Included in miscellaneous group. 


which of these is~ 


y Information Regarding Whartage 


Rail-Water Terminals 
To Furnish Report 


Prepared to Meet Request of 
United States Shipping Board, 
Says Commission. 


stantial replacements from time to time. 

(6) Give a financial statement (esti- 
mated, if not known) showing the total 
capital invested in rail-water terminals 
in each port separately, whether direct 
or through subsidiary corporations. Also 
show what stock, if any, is owned by re- 
Porting railroad im other water termi- 
nals; and also in steamship lines. 

(7) What stock, if any, is owned by 
the reporting railroad in other rail lines, 
which other lines have rail-water ter- 
minals at the same or other ports? 

(8) What territory in the Unitew 
States is chiefly served by the ports at 
which rail-water terminals owned by the 
reporting road are respectively located, 
both as to outgoing and incoming 
freights; and what are the principal com- 
modities handled over such terminals 
either as shipments from or shipments 
into such zones; limiting the statement 
to shipments transported by ocean-going 
vessels in foreign or coastwise service, to 
or from such terminals? 

(9) What water terminals at such 
ports (other than those of the reporting 
railroad) does the reporting road reach, 
either with its own rails or through 
Switching connections with other roads; 
also state what water terminals at such 
Ports are not so reached. 


Extent of Use For 
Period of 1923 and 1924 


(10) State the extent of use of road’s 
rail-water terminals for years 1923. and 
1924, including following items: (a) 
Number of vessels which used the ter- 
minal and quantity of cargo discharged 
by them and the quantity delivered to 
them; (b) what proportion approxi- 
mately of such freight was bulk freight, 
and what proportion approximately was 
package freight; what was the nature of 
chief commodities moving in bulk. 

(11) What volume approximately of 
freight on which the reporting road per- 
formed a line haul was switched between 
line of road during 1924, and water ter- 
minals at same port other than reporting 
road’s own terminal? Also, the per- 
centage it bears to the total water-borne 
tonnage through the rail-water terminals 
of the reported road ? 

(12) What other ports, in respect to 
the chief commodities transported by the 
reporting road, are regarded as competi- 
tive? 

(13) Furnish reference to all tariffs, 
and furnish copies of any other regula- 
tions affecting terminal services and 
charges at the rail-water terminals of 
the reporting road; also state at what 
Ports such tariffs or regulations are ap- 
plicable. 

(14) State regulations regarding “free 
time,” both as to freight consigned lo- 
cally and as to freight in transit between 
line-haul and ocean-going vessels. State 
variations, if any, existing as to “free 
time” allowance, as between various com- 
modities; as between points of origin of 
shipment; and as between export move- 
ments and coastwise movements. 

(15) State the extent, in tons, to 
which the terminal services on traffic 
handled at each rail-water terminal, dur- 
ing the year 1924, were included in the 
rates for the line-haul transportation. 

(46) If such charges have been in- 
cluded in the line-kaul rates on a par- 
ticular commodity when shipped from a 
particular point in the interior, but not 
included when shipped from other points 
to the same rail-water terminal, give full 
statement of all such cases occurring 
during the year 1924; also give reasons 
on which such variations of treatment 
were based. 

(17) Give the following information 
for the year 1924 with respect to each 
rail-water terminal operated by your 
company: 

(A) Location; Give name of rail-water 
terminal, name of port, and State in 
which located. 

(B) Operating revenues: 

Give statement of all revenues received 
from the operation of above rail-water 
terminal. The statement of revenues 
should show: 

(a) Revenues received from dockage 
or berthage charges for vessels mooring 
alongside. 

(b) Revenues received from charges 
for wharfage or privilege of using the 
inner covered wharf space. 

(c) Revenues received from storage 
charges assessed on freight held beyond 
free time. 

(d) Revenues received from handling 
charges or charges assessed by trucking, 
stacking, and otherwise manipulating 
freight between car and ship. 

(e) Revenues from the operation of 
above rail-water terminal received from 
sources other than those above specified, 
If such revenues are relatively large, 
state principal items and amounts. 

(f) Total revenues received from the 
operation of above rail-water terminal, 
Total of items (a) to (e), inclusive, 

(C) Operating expenses: ; 
Give statement of operating expense 
properly chargeable to the operation of 
above rail-water terminal, classified by 
primary accounts. If actual expenses 
cannot be determined, make an estimate 
on some appropriate and equitable basis 
with explanation of basis used and rea- 
sons therefor. Statement of expenses de- 
sired should exclude switching expenses 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 
Aditional news of Rail- 


roads will be found on 
Page 11. 
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| Discounts Decline ([ 
In Fourth Federal 


Revenue District 


Time Deposits and Loans of 
Reporting Member 
Banks Show In- 


crease. 


Discounts in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District have declined in compari- 
son with last year, according to a state- 
ment issued August 31 by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. At the same 
time, however, it was said, debits in the 
district have shown a marked increase. 


The financial review of the district as 
issued by the Celevland bank follows in 
full text: 

The past month from a financial view- 
point has been characterized by a gen- 
eral lowering of the Federal Reserve 
béinks’ discount rate from 4 to 3% per 
cent, and a further sagging of money 
rates in the New York market. The 
commercial paper rate touched 4 per cent 
during the second week in August, the 
lowest since early in March, and accep- 
tances, which held at the 3% per cent 
mark for several months, finally de- 
clined to 3% per cent late in July and 
to 3% per cent in August. In the 
Fourth District, interest rates have 
shown practically no change, remaining 
at 414-6 per cent for prime commercial 
paper and 5-6 on collateral loans. The 
banks report that funds are plentiful 
for the coming crop-moving season. 

In accordance with the lowering of 
rates by other Federal Reserve banks, 
the discount rate of the Cleveland bank 
was reduced from 4 to 3% per cent by. 
action of the Board of Directors on Au- 
gust 5. Bills discounted on August 17 
totaled $28,000,000, the same as a month 
previously but $12,000,000 less than a 
year ago. Acceptance holdings fell from 
19 to 11 millions during the month, 

Loans of reporting members banks in 
this district recured by stock and bonds 
fell slightly between July 20 and Au- 
gust 17, but on the latter date were still 
34 millions ahead of the figure of $558,- 
000,060 on August 18, 1926. “All other” 
loans, largely commercial, increased from 
$785,000,000 on July 20 to $804,000,000 
on August 17, the latter figure being 10 
millions higher than a year ago. In- 
vestments during the same period rose 
from 672 to 681 millions, as compared 
with 642 millions a year ago; demand de- 
posits were almost the same on all three 
dates; while time deposits on August 17 
were $906,000,009, a gain of 84 millions 
over last year and 18 millions over last 
month. 

Debits to individual 
large cities in the Fourth District ag- 
gregated $2,775,779,000 in July, as com- 
pared with $2,671,960,000 a year ago and 
with $2,984,571,000 in June. 

Commercial failures in this district 
numbered 140 in July of 1927 and 137 
in 1926. Liabilities in July took a big 
jump, amounting to $7,269,891 as com- 
pared with $3,202,436 last year and $3,- 
572,903 in June. In the United States 
there were 1,756 failures in July, 1,833 
in June, and 1,605 in July of last year. 


acounts at 13 


[By es 
New York, August — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New ak today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
: August < a 
I ursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria —:- 
Belgium ane) 
lgaria ev 
Gxochostovakin (krone) | 
mark (kron 
peniand (pound ‘sterling) 
Finland (markka)....--- 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsmark) | 
Greece (drachma)...-- 
Holland (guilder). 
Hungary (pengo).. 
Italy (lira) 
Nor .ay (krone).. 
Poland (zloty). 
Portugal (escu do) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland ("rane). 
Yugoslavia (dinar). 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


14071 
1392 
007233 
029627 
2677 
4.8615 
025181 
0392 
-2380 
013173 
4007 
1746 
0544 
2605 
1128 
0486 


| 


006165 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankov tael). 
(Shanghai tael) . 
(Tientsin tael). 
China (Hong Kong dollar) . 
China (Mexican dollar) . gi 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dolar) - : 
India hl 

an (yen 
aol (S. S.) (dollar) «. 
North America: 
Canada <geliar) .. 
Cuba epee). 

xico (p 
west? wiand (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) io) - 
Brazil (milreis). 
Chile (peso)... 
oo eee iekeea ee ( peso). 


1688 
2685 
1928 
017598 
6271 
6241 
ANR4 
6346 
4514 

a 42 
4321 
4288 
3617 
4726 
5598 
1.000179 
999719 


476567 
999984 


9692 
1185 
-1204 
1.0006 
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Discounts 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 29. 
(Made Public August 31, 1927). 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax. . 
Miscellaneous | inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,793,740.92 
929,246.74 


1,705,169.72 
275,930.43 


5,704,087.81 
58,730.00 
86,648,128.06 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day. 


Total ...ccccccccceses,  92,410,945.87 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts. 
Panama Canal.. - 
Operations in special ac- 
GOGAW vicccs 
Adjusted service ‘certifi- 
cate fund.. . 
Civil service ‘retirement 
fund. ‘ meee 
Investment of t rust 
SONGS 0156000 000d o wee 


347,533.14 


179,329.41 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures . 

Public-Jebt expenditures. 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts .. 2,000,000.00 

Other public-debt expen- 
MERCUTON bo sdn vi bse ss 

Balance today 


92,410,945.87 


Bank Deposits Less 


In Minneapolis Area 


Conditions Are Affected by 
Seasonal Fluctuations, Says 
Reserve Report. 


Banking conditions in the Ninth Fed- | 


eral Reserve District have shown sea- 
sonal fluctuations, according to a report 


just issued by the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Minneapolis. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

The total volume of cash, balances with 
correspondent banks, and investments 
held by banks in this district is larger 
than a year ago. Conditions are not uni- 
form, however, throughout the district. 
Banks in the large cities, in the beef, 
pork and dairy regions, and in the lumber 
and mining districts show a larger total 
than a year ago, but banks in the wheat 
belt and the cattle and sheep territory 
show a decrease in their total of these 
three items. There has been a general 
shifting from cash on hand, corre- 
spondent bank balances, and United 
States bonds to other securities. 

Deposits Show Decline. 

Deposits for the district as a whole 
have declined slightly during the last 
year. Loans and “other real estate” de- 
creased in all parts of the district except 
on the cattle and sheep ranges. The 
above conclusions are based on abstracts 
of condition reports for State banks in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan on June 
30, 1927, and June 30, 1926,'and on re- 
ports from 24 city member banks and 
117 selected member banks outside of 
the larger cities. 

Summary of Reports. 

The summary of reports from this last 
named group of 117 banks outside Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, furnishes 
a valuable and much needed addition to 
the banking information in this district. 
The advantages of such a record are 
three-fold: first, the composite report 
of banking conditions in this district as 
indicated by the statements of these 
banks can be obtained very promptly 
after the date of each comptroller’s cail; 
second, changes may be observed in the 
condition of identical banks without the 
obscuring factor of bayk closings and 
openings which is present in published 
abstracts of called reports; third, these 
banks may be grouped according to the 
various economic regions of the district 
instead of according to State lines. 
These banks were selected to be thor- 
oughly representative of the rural por- 
tion of the district and their total de- 
posits amount to approximately $200,- 
000,000, which is nearty one-fifth of the 
total deposits in the district outside of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 

Changes in Conditions. 

Changes in banking conditions during 
the four weeks ending August 18, were 
of a purely seasonal nature. Borrow- 
ings by country banks from this Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank increased and coun- 
try bank balances at city correspondent 
banks decreased. The interest rates on 
commercial paper and prime bank loans 
at Minneapolis and the Federal Reserve 
Bank rate remained unchanged. 

“Intentions to plant” reports of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that farmers in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, and particularly 
in Montana, have decided to expand their 
winter wheat acreage this fall. The in- 
tended acreage in Montana for 1928 
harvest is 925,000 acres compared with 
661,000 actually sown last fall, an in- 


$6,291,114.16 | 
247,706.17 | 
581,958.21 | 
16,772.09 | 


95,984.52 


16,838.63 | 


7,585,267.29 


545,668.00 | 
82,280,010.58 | 
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and investment of member banks in the system. 


—. 


crease of 40 per cent. The intended Sissn 


acreage for Minnesota is 309,000 acres, | 
compared with 201,000 sown in 1926 for | 


1927 harvest. 
Intended Acreage For Rye. 


The intended ac for rye in Min- | a bs ’ 
imately 565-000 acres, | Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce, Com- 


an increase of 20 per cent compared with | 


nesota is approximately 565,000 acres, 


the 1926 fall sown acreage. 


The value of hogs marketed by farm- | 


ers in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- | : ; 
operating income of 79 telephone com- 


trict during the first seven months of 
1927 was one-quarter less than the value 
of hogs marketed during the same 
months of 1926. The decrease in 


marketings and lower prices. The total 
cash income from hogs had increased 
from $164,000,000 in 1928 to $213,000,000 
in 1926, according to the index recently 
made in this office. 


This index has been based on the num- | 


ber of swine as given in the 1925 Farm 
Census, the January 1 number of swine 


reported by the United States Depart- | 


“ment of Agriculture in conjunction with 
the Post Office Department, and miscel- 


laneous supplemental data published by | 
the United States Department of Agri- | 


culture and the St. Paul Union Stock- 
yards Company. The monthly 
hog price was computed by this office 
from representatives sales reported in 
the South St. Paul Reporter. 


Railroads Directed to Give 


Information on Wharfage 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
between the carrier’s train yard or 
classification yard and the rail-water 
terminal. 

(D) Taxes: Give statement 
estimated if not known, 
above rail-water terminal. 

(E) Miscellaneous: Include therein 
any other items of expenses properly 
chargeable to the rail-water terminal op- 
eration not previously specified, including 
depreciation and - or obsolescence, esti- 
mated if not obtained by an appraisal. 

(F)Investment: Give statement of in- 
vestment, estimated, if not known, in- 
volved in above rail-water terminal. 

(G) Handling (Physical): Give state- 
ment of expenses properly chargeable to 
the physical handling of traffic between 
ears and wharves or sheds or ships and 
vice versa, where such expense- are 


of 


borne or paid for directly or indirectly | 


by the carriers. 

(H) Average cost per ton for the op- 
eration. and maintenance of the rail- 
water terminal. Where practicable give 
average cost per ton shown separately 
for wharfage, storage, ana handling. 


Monthly Reports of i Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 


July 


1927 
8,417,337 
1,847,938 

11,236,458 
1,685,330 
2,856,752 
3,847,409 
8,362,428 
2,874,030 

631,636 
2,241,551 
1,743,229 
7,575.00 
94.4 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ....- 
Tota! expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 

ST Biivyss soe on Kak 

. Ne after taxes, etc. 

*Net after rents ; 
Average miles operated ....... 
Overating ratio ...--.2eeeeeee 


7 Months 

1926 
52,995,396 
12,892,669 
72,242,774 
9,228,345 
16,287,324 
27,380,606 | 
56,991,589 
15,251,185 
4,108,594 
11,094,991 
8,218,038 | 1 


1926 
9,552,792 
1,935,316 

12,488,310 
1,675,664 
2,387,736 
4,006,382 
8,634,304 
3,854,006 

586,223 
3,258,558 
2,690,629 
7,563.59 
69.1 


1927 
56,575,888 
12,778,786 
75,832,502 
10,364,157 
16,125,807 
28,371,119 
58,662,755 
17,169,747 
4,423,291 
12,713,416 
9,578,520 
1,565.33 
97.4 


7,563.57 
78.9 


1927 
9,187,957 
2,438,521 

13,030,023 
2,016,637 
2,411,671 

4,838,272 

9,922,115 

3,107,908 


2,305,414 
.981,003 
8,463.44 


Western Railway. 
7 Months 

1926 
61,143,130 
15,561,999 
86,422,444 
12,065,471 
18,317,738 
33,025,774 
67,653,957 
18,768,487 
5,600,000 
i 149,949 
2,250,068 
8,458.72 


Chicago & North 
July 
1927 
59,659,766 
14,387,659 
83,557,744 
11,916,815 
17,024,944 
32,675,174 
65,938,407 
17,619,837 
5,600,000 
12,001,248 
10,413,846 
8,463.44 
98.9 


1926 
ones, 956 
523,525 
a ‘869, 739 
2,258,906 
2,647,195 
4,846,709 
10,380,464 
8,489,275 
800,000 
2,687,378 
2,448,707 
8,457.52 


74.8 


800,000 


76.1 


in- | 
come is the combined result of smaller | 


median | 
| Message tolls 


| Traffie expenses 


taxes, | 
chargeable to | 


| Taxes assignable to operations.... 
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REPORTING MEMBER BANKS - FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS SECURED BY BONDS-STOCKS 
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Four of the 10 charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Sorel nse 
The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


Operating Income of 79 Larger Telephone 
Companies for Six Months Shows Gain 


piles Figures Showing Larger Expenses. 


A summary of revenues, expenses and 


panies, all having annual operating rev- 
enues in excess of $250,000 just has been | 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The total operating revenues for the 
six months of 1927, ending with June, | 
are given as $466,067,475 as = | 





with $430,346,822 for the same period of 
1926. Expenses for the same period of 
1927 were $306,589,780, compared with 
$287,623,684 in the same period in 1926. 
Operating income of the 79 companies 
for the first six months of 1927 was 
$117,396,314, compared with $103,233,939 
for the same period of 1926. ' 


~ The Bureau’s compilation follows: 


Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of 79 
telephone companies, which include only companies having annual operating reve- 


' nues in excess of $250,000.* 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH 


REVENUES: 
Subscribers’ station revenues...... 
Public pay station revenues........ 
Miscellaneous exchange service rev. 


Miscellaneous toll line revenues.... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues..... 
Licensee revenue—Cr 
Licensee revenue—Dr 


Telephone operating revenues... 
EXPENSES: 


All other maintenance 

108, 

Commercial expenses 

General and miscellaneous expenses 
' 


Telephone operating expenses....s 
Net telephone operating rev 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 


Operat. inc. before deduct. 


1927 
.$298,717,155 
20,619,458 
3,545,950 
* 122,806,480 
14,653,227 
10,480,391 
16,106,564 
15,841,750 


.$466,067,475 


| Depregiation of plant and equipment $73,446,294 
69,689,630 


> 


40,372,383 
19,360,838 


$306,589,780 


. .$159,477,695 


taxes.$156,459,970 


. $39,063 


$3,825 
21,762 
2,999,788 


JUNE, 1927 AND 1926. 
Inc. or 7 Dec. 

Per 
1926 Cent 
$272,915,514 
19,345,271 
3,258,493 
112,720,934 
12,589,867 
9,426,669 
14,634,308 


14,544,234 


Amount 
$20,801,641 
1,274,187 
287,457 
10,085,546 
2,043,360 
1,053,722 
1,172,256 


£430,346,822 

$66,571,366 
64,199,756 

102,244,733 
36,929,111 
17,678,718 


$6,874,928 
5,489,874 
1,475,902 
3,443,272 


1,682,120 


720,635 


$287,623,684 $18,966,096 


$142,723,138 $16,754,557 
$44 
2,459 
2,739,031 


$3,781 
19,303 
260,757 


$139,981,692 $16,478,278 


,656 $36,747,753 $2,315,903 





OPERATING INCOME..... 


Ratio of expenses to rev., per cent. 


. .$117,396,314 


65.78 


$103,233,939 $14,162,375 


66.84 +1.06 


“Data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: Con- 
Peoples Telephone Corporation and State 


| solidated Telephone Co. of Wisconsin, 


Telephone Co. of Texas. 


Commercial Situation 
Better in Argentina 


Though commercial failures to date in 
1927 have been the heaviest since 1914, 
it is expected that the heavy export 
movement in Argentina will increase 
money circulation and open a new era 
of prosperity, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by the commercial at- 
tache at Buenos Aires, Alexander V. 
Dye, it was announced August 31. 


The report follows in full text: 


The general commercial situation ap- 
pears to be brighter, it being generally 
believed in Argentina that the heavy 
export movement which will soon come 
to an end will throw large stocks of 
money into general circulation. Gen- 
cral agricultural conditions are good and 
the weather favorable to the new wheat, 
The credit sit- 





jompionen:sedtidilecahiasiosaiics ea 
uation, however, is still unsatisfactory, 


commercial failures up to date of this | 


year having been the heaviest since 1914. 
Last week one of the largest textile 
houses failed. 

By a presidential decree which will 
become effective on August 27, the Caja 
de Conversion is to be reopened for the 
first time since 1914, and the free con- 
version of the paper peso into gold at 
the rate of 100 pesos for 44 gold pesos 
restored. At present the gold reserve 
amounts to 45,663,784 gold pesos, or to 
about 78 per cent of the paper in circu- 
lation. Recently, heavy gold shipments 
have arrived from South Africa and Eu- 
rope, and others are enroute. The re- 
opening of the Caja de Conversion, it is 
expected, will have a favorable effect 
upon the general economic prosperity 
of the country and bring about the sta 
bilization of peso exchange which is still 
above par 102.70 gold pesos for $10U 





| budget, 


| 0f47,000,000 paper 
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Finance 


F ‘inancial Indicators of F ederal Reserve System — | Bureau of Internal Revenue Completes 


Analysis of Total Receipts for Year 


Tabulation Denotes Taxation on Corporations Made 
Larger Returns Than Last Year. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has just com- 
pleted an analysis of federal internal 
receipts for the fiscal year, 1927, showing 


by sources of taxation how the total in- 
ternal revenue income of $2,865,683,- 
129.91 was obtained. 

The Bureau’s figures show that $2,- 


219,952,443.72 came from taxes on in- 
come; 


$100,339,851.96 from taxes on 
estates of decedents; $21,194,668.71 from 


Income tax: 
Corporation 
Individual..... 


TOtAl...s «6 
Estates: 
Gifts: Transfer of any property by gift 


DOCH sis 40% 
Distilled spirits: 
Distilled spirits (nonbeverage) 
Distilled spirits (beverage) 
Rectified spirits or wines 
Still or sparkling wines, cordials, ete. .. 


Grape brandy used for fortifying sweet wines 


Transfer of estates of decedents..... 


distilled spirits; $883.25 on fermented 
liquors; $376,170,205.04 on tobacco; $142,- 
327.09 from miscellaneous items under 
the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, and 
$5,697,814.14 from general miscellaneous 
sources. 

Following is the Bureau’s tabulation of 
the receipts by objects of taxation, show- 


ing a comparison of the receipts of the 
fiscal year, 1927, with those of the fis- 


~ cal year, 1926: 


1927 
$1,308,012,532.90 
911,939,910.82 


1926 
$1,094,979,734.17 
879,124,407.16 


$2,219,952,448.72 
$100,389,851.96 


eevee $1,974,104,141.33 
$116,041,036.09 
3,175,338.73 
$119,216,374.82 $100,339,851.96 
23,752,221.57 
47,305.52 
7,986.59 
1,679,434.38 
322,182.08 


$18,756,702.82 
75.98 
16,419.45 
795,602.83 
400,759.92 


Rectifiers; retail and wholesale liquor dealers; 


manufacturers of stills, etc. (special taxes) 


Stamps for distilled spirits intended for 


Case stamps for distilled spirits bottled in bond 


535,261.84 
491.20 
87,835.04 


1,148,050.16 
256.90 
66,740.62 


expt. 


Miscellaneous collections relating to distilled 


BONE 5 00 Ce ctvastiveerevdeces 


Fermented liquors: 
Fermented liquors (barrel tax) 


Brewers; retail and wholesale dealers in malt 


liquors (special taxes) .4.......645- 


OUR 6660 be % 
Tobacco: 
Cigars (large) 
Cigars (small) 
Cigarettes (large) 
Cigarettes (small) 


Snuff of all descriptions ............ ve 


Tobacco, chewing and smoking 
Cigarette papers and tubes 


3,616.22 10,060.03 


$26,436,334.44 $21,194,668.71 


$15,161.00 $146.18 


533.19 737.07 


$15,694.19 $883.25 
$23,544,681.81 
352,665.55 
86,994.54 
278,928,561.81 
6,907,664.64 
65,070,195.26 
1,170,025.22 


$38,319,343.39 
532,749.74 
126,782.23 
254,824,808.19 
6,917,718.62 
67,710,773.30 
1,061,144.42 


Manufacturers of cigars, cigarettes and to- 


bacco (special taxes) 


Miscellaneous collections relating to tobacco. 


Revenue acts of 1924 and 1926: 
Documentary stamps, etc.— 


Bonds of indebtedness, capital-stock issues, 


Se 

Capital-stock sales or transfers 
Sales of produce (future delivery) 
Playing cards 

Manufacturers’ excise tax— 
Automobile trucks and wagons . 
Automobiles and motorcycles . 
Tires, parts or accessories 
Pistols and revolvers 
Cereal beverages (sec. 903, rev. act of 


1,132,155.97 


40,963.01 109,416.21 _ 


$370,666,438.87 $376,170,205.04 


$13,044,445.55 
16.674.102.83 
2,884,534.45 
4,742,468.50 


$28,480,422.01 
17,137,185.75 
4,183,217.57 
4,213,414.03 


6,817,099.67 
113,133,245.91 
18,204,849.22 
51,369.96 
53,589.77 


192,539.17 


1926) 198,610.72 


Other excise taxes (secs. 600, 602 and 604 


revenue act of 1924) 


Opium, coca leaves, inc. special taxes, etc. 
Corporations, on value of capital stock.... 


11,938,011.35 
981,739.07 
97,385,755.61 


797,825.32 
8,970,230.93 


Brokers and other occupational taxes (sec. 


701, pars. 1-8, revenue act of 1924) 


Use yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, etc. 
Admissions theaters, concerts, cabarets, etc. 
Dues of clubs (athletic, social and sporting) 


Miscellaneous: 


4,323,653.46 
223,324.75 
23,980,676.66 
10,073,838.39 


a 


$341,181,393.18 


17,940,636.69 
10,436,020.79 


$142,327,263.09 


Adulterated and process or renovated but- 


ter, filled cheese, and mixed flour 
Oleomargarine, colored 
Oleomargarine, uncolored 


$22,322.16 
1,073,936.99 
588,904.36 


$21,078.19 
1,161,976.87 
619,680.44 


Oleomargarine manufacturers and dealers 


(special taxes) 
Collections under prohibition laws 


1,407,376.91 
416,197.63 


1,382,561.63 
502,876.72 


Internal revenue collected through customs 


offices ..... 
Other miscellaneous receipts 


TOtAl s<:sc4: 

Grand total 
U. S. currency (Par value of peso is 
$0.964 U. S. currency.) 

The cabinet has agreed upon the 1928 
allowing expenditures of 660,- 
000,000 paper pesos. 

The government has authorized the is- 
suance of internal bonds to the amount 
pesos to bear 6 per 
cent interest and 1 per cent amortiza- 
tion in order to consolidate the floating 
debt of the State Railways. This com- 
prises the first two series of a total is- 
sue of 142,000,000 paper pesos whick 
were authorized for this purpose by the 
last budget law. 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Compiroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, for Au- 
gust 30 were made public August 31 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh: 

-Applications to Organize Recegived.— 
The First National Bank of Royalton, 
Illinois, capital, $25,000. Correspondent: 
William Cox, Royalton, Illinois. 

First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Waynesburg, Pa., capital, $250,- 
000. Correspondent: Dr. James A. Knox, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

Application to Organize Approved.— 
The Estherville National Bank, Esther- 
ville, Iowa, capital, $60,000. Correspond- 
ent: Hugh S. Greig, Estherville, Iowa. 

Application to Convert Approved.— 

The .Midway Nationa! Bank of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, capital $100,000. Con- 
version of the Snelling State Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Saline County National Bank of 
Western, Nebraska, capital, $380,000. 
Conversion of the Saline County Bank, 
Western, Nebr. 

Voluntary Liquidation. 
downe National Bank, 
Pa, capital $125,000, 


— The Lans- 
Lansdowne, 
Effective Au- 


55,065.43 
815,711.88 


40,302.99 
1,969,337.30 
$4,379,515.36 $5,697,814.14 


$2,835,999,892.19 $2,865,683,129.91 


gust 8, 1927. Liquidating Committee: 


Walter Bowers, C. Walter Stubb, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; Samuel K. Phillips, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Edward E. Barry, 
Aldan, Pa. Absorbed by Lansdowne Trust 
Company. 


Veluation Is Announced 
For Arizona Eastern Line 


The Insterstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on August 31 made public a supple- 
mental tentative valuation report on the 
properties of the Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road, as of June 30, 1915, finding the 
final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for come. 
mon-carrier purposes to be $10,081,198, 
and that of the used er to be $12,- 
592,214, 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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Real Estate 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, 


Considered in Computing Gain on Gain on Exchange of Land 


Value of Real Estate 
Involved Determined 


All Parties Made Agreements to 


Place Obligations in Es- 
crow With Banks. 


B. S. RoBerts AND VINCENT G. ROBERTS 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; Boarp or TAX APPEALS, No. 5344. 
Purctase money notes which are de- 

posited in escrow with a bank to secure 

the payment of, or to be used to dis- 
charge certain mortgage liens on the 
property of one of the parties to a trans- 
action involving an exchange of real es- 
tate properties, who is vnable to secure 

a release of su... mortgage liens, should 

be considered in determining gain or 

loss on the transaction to the vendor of 
such property, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 

The Board also considered and deter- 
mined the value of certain lands in the 
State of Texas. 

G. D. Hunt and Lloyd B. Smith for the 
petitioners and S. S. Faulkner for the 
Commissioner. ; 

The full text of the decision follows: 

The taxes in controversy arise from 
the determination of deficiencies in in- 
come taxes for 1920 in the amount of 
$1,483.44 for each of the petitioners. 

The petitioners assign the following 
errors: 


Claim That No Profit 


Resulted From Transaction 
“The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue erred in his finding that any profit | 


taxpayers in the year 
real estate 


resulted to the 

1920 from an exchange of 

because: 
ie 


property having a fair market value in 
excess of, or 
property he parted with. 

“(b) The transaction covering 
exchange of the real estate was not a 
closed transaction, since a a. of the 
property which the taxpayer, . Rob- 


erts, was to receive Gooneh the €X- | said Orr and Kelley shall cooperate with 


change, to wit, a series of promissory 
notes, did not come into his possession 
and control, but were impounded under 
an escrow agreement. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue erred in his finding that the cost 
value of the land given in exchange by 
the taxpayer was $225 per acre instead 
. of $250, and in his finding that the value 
of the land received in exchange was 
$220 per acre instead of $175.” 

The findings of fact proposed by the 
petitioner have been followed so far as 
they were sustained by the evidence, 
with such changes and additions as seem 
necessary. Th: respondent filed no pro- 
posed findings. 

Findings of fact: The taxpayers are 
husband and wife, residents of Texas. 
In December, 1918, the petitioners and 
one I. L. Brin purchased a tract of 1,927 
acres of land in Hunt County, Texas, at 
a cost of $385,830. 


declaration of trust made by him he rec- 
ognized that he held the legal title to an 
undivided one-half interest therein in 
trust for the taxpayer, B. S. Roberts. 
Of the consideration of $385,880, the 
amount of $ 30 was paid in cash by 
Brin, a preeristing vendor’s first lien of 
$35,000 upon the lan’ was assumed by 
him, and purchase money notes of $318,- 
650, secured by a vendor’s second lien, 
were executed °- him. 


Land Exchanged 


For Other Property 
On January 1, 1920, Brin and the peti- 
tioner, B. S. Roberts, exchanged 81415 


acres out of 1,527 acres remaining of the | egnveyed to said Kelley 814.58 acres at 
1,927 acre tract, 400 acres thereof hav- | 3 : 


ing previously been sold to one C. M. | 


Orr, with one J. L. Kelley for 37942 
acres of land owned by Kelley in Rock- 
wall County, Texas, and a series of 10 
promissory notes, cxecuted by Kelley to 
Brin, secured by a vendor’s lien on the 
814% acres. 

The 10 notes were as follows: The 
first for $5,000, due January 1, 1921; the 
second for $10,000, due January 
the third for $10,000, due — 

1923; the fourth for $10,000, due J 

ary 1, 1924; the fifth for $12,375, 
January 1, 1925; the sixth for $14,575, 
due January 1, 1926; the 
$15,000, due January 1, 1927; the eighth 
for $15,000, due January 1, 1928; 
ninth for $25,000, due January 1, 1929; 
the tenth for $34,111.50, due January 1, 
1930; aggregating the sum 

861.50. 

A deed conveying the 81414 
Kelley was executed by Brin, and recited 
a consideration of $238,264.65, of which 
$87,403.15 was stated to be cash, and the 
remainder of $150,861.50 to be in notes, 
10 in number, as above described, exe- 
cuted by Kelley to Brin. In fact no cash 
was paid, $87,403.15 representing the 
37912 acres in Rockwall County that 
were conveyed by Kelley to Brin to ef- 
fectuate the exchange as made. 


1, 


In the deed from Brin to Kelley con- | 


veying the 814% acres there was no 
stipulation that Kelley a sumed the pay- 
ment of anv part of the first and second 
vendor's liens on the 1,927 acre tract of 
which the 814'5 acres were a part, the 
first lien being still $35,000, but the sec- 
ond lien heing reduced from $318,650 to 


$255.880 after the sale of the 400 acres | 


to Orr. Nor were these two vendor’s 
liens mentioned in the conveyance, which 
contained covenants of general warrant: 
of title, but the land conveyed, 814% 
acres, was treated as if it had been free 
of liens. 

Upon the execution of the 10 notes ag- 
gregating $150,861.50 by Kelley, they 
were deposited under the terms of two 
agreements reading as follows: 

“The State of Texas, County 
Kaufman. 

“This agreement is to witness a con- 
tract by and between I. L. Brin, party of 


of 


In the exchange so made the | 
taxpayer, B. S. Roberts, did not receive | 


even equivalent to, the | 


the | 
| Contract Provided 


| himself, 


the first part, and J. pee woe at Kelley and C. M, 
Orr, parties of the second part, wit- 
nesseth: 

“That, whereas, the said party of the 
first part purchased 1,929.96 acres of 
land on the W. H. Hopkins Survey in 
Hunt County, Texas, from J. R. Nichols 
et als. as shown by deed records of said 
county, and as part of consideration said 
Brin was to discharge a loan or mort- 
gage for $35,000 held by the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co. against said 
land, and due January 1, 192.., and the 
said Life Insurance Co. will not agree to 
receive payment of said $35,000 which 
has been tendered by said Brin to them. 

“Now, therefore, we, the said J. L. 
Kelley and C. M. Orr, separately, have 
agreed that it will be satisfactor y with 
us for said Bzin to place one note for 
$5,000 due January 1, 1921, and three 
notes for $10,000 each, due respectively, 
January 1, 1922, 1923 and 1924, signed 
by said Kelley in favor of said Brin, a 
vendor’s lien against 814.58 acres of said 
Hopkins Survey deeded by said Brin to 
said Kelley in Greenville National Ex- 
change Bank of Greenville, Tex., to be 
held by them as a guarantee that said 
Brin will pay off said $35,000 loan and 
interest thereon at maturity, and should 
he fail to do so said Kelley owner of 
said 814.58 acres and said Orr owner of 
400 acres of said loand heretofore con- 
veyed to him by said Brin, acting jointly 
shall be allowed to collect or negotiate 
said notes and pay said $35,000 to said 
bank which money shall be used by said 
bank to pay off said loan and get release 
| of same. 

“And the said Orr hereby releases 
$8,000 Liberty Bonds held by said bank 


| and agrees herein that said bank shall 


deliver said bonds to said Brin as said 
bonds were put in escrow at said bank 
guaranteeing release of said loan to be 
secured for his said 400 acres, and the 
said $35,000 in notes signed by said Kel- 
ley are put up with said bank guaran- 
teeing said Kelley and said Orr sepa- 
rately or jointly against said $35,000 
loan held by said Union Central Life In- 
surance Company. 





For Release of Lien 
“It being specially understood that the 


said Brin in releasing amounts paid by 
said Kelley at the same rate of interest, 
or more, said notes provide, and said 


| notes secured by reloaning said amounts 


paid by said Kelley shall be placed in 
said bank in place of said money, to be 
held in same manner as remaining Kel- 
ley notes until said loan is paid by said 


| Brin, or said Brin may put up Liberty 


Bonds for amount so paid by Kelley at 
time of payment and secure money paid 
by said Kelley, and upon full payment 


| by said Brin of said $35,000 loan said 


bank shall return all notes signed by 
Kelley and all money, interest or bonds 
accruing from same to said Brin. 

“And the said I. L. Brin hereby binds 
his heirs and assigns that on 
the 1st day of January, A. D. 1922, he 


| will pay said $35,000 loan to said Union 





The land was con- | 


veyed to the said Brin alone, but by a | livery to him by said bank of such notes 


| of the said J. L. Kelley or the proceeds 


| $238,264.65; 


1, 1922; | 


anu- | Sr : Sas ; 
| and said N‘chols being unwilling at this 


due | 
seventh for | 


the | 


of $150,- | 


acres to | 


Central Life Insurance Company, and 
procure and have duly recorded the re- 
lease thereof; thereby permitting the de- 


thereof as may then remain in the pos- 
session of said’ bank. 


“A copy of this contract in hands of 
said Orr and said | 


said Brin, said Kelley, 
bank, and all of said parties hereby 
agree to abide by the above contract, and 
authorize said bank to carry out same as 
outlined herein.” 
“The State 


of Texas, County 


| Kaufman. 


“This contract this day entered into 
by and between I. L. Brin, party of the 
first part, and J. L. Kelley, party of the 
second part, witnesseth: 

“That, whereas, said Brin has sold and 


land, a party of the W. H. Hopkins Sur- 
vey in Hunt County, Texas, as shown by 
recorded deed, for a consideration of 
$87,403.15 paid in cash, or 
its equivalent, and 10 notes aggregating 
$150,861.50, described in deed, and, 


Remaining Notes Also 


Were Placed in Escrow 
| “Whereas, J. H. Nichols, 
Tex., holds notes for purchase money 
against said 814.58 acres and other ‘and, 
| time to accept said above described 
notes as credit on said Brin notes and 
; thereby releasing his lien from said 
| 814.58 acres, occasioned by said Nichols 
requiring 7 per cent interest, when said 
Kelley iotes only bear 6 per cent. 
“Now, therefore, as a safeguard to 
| said Kelley, and as a guarantee that a 
release of said Nichols lien on the said 
814.58 acres will be furnished, the said 
I. L. Brin has placed the last six of 
above 10 Kelley notes, aggregating 
$116,661.50, in the American National 
Bank, Terrell, Tex., to be held by them 
and collected in on said notes until such 
time as said Brin may instruct them to 
pay same to said Nichols as credit on 
his notes hell by said Nichols, or until 
such time as said Brin may reloan said 


1927 
1,952,302 
452,337 
2,678,285 
622,333 
458,296 
832,490 
2,164,491 
513,794 
245,897 
267,422 
173,264 
2,539.18 

80.0 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue. . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents is. cssces 
Aver, miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio ...ccccoce 
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of | 


of Austin, 


Oregon Short Line Railroad. 
July 


By Proceeds of Notes 


Vendor Was Unable to Dis- 
charge or Secure Release 
of Property Liens. 


accumulated cash in such a way as will 
be satisfactory to said Kelley and as 
considered safe by said bank, and all 
notes taken in said new loan shall be 
held by said bank for performance of 
this contract same mazner and is here 
instructed to turn said notes and all cash 
and interest from y;ayments made by 
Kelley, or others, less any amounts that 
may have been paid to Nichols, back to 
said Brin at such time that he can se- 
cure release of said 814.58 acres from 
all liens held by said Nichols, and if for 
any reason said Brin should fail to se- 
cure release from said Nichols my ma- 
turity of all of said Kelley’s 10 notes, 
the said bank may apply returns from 
said notes to payment of said Nichols 
notes held against said Brin, and secure 
said release can be secured, provided 
same can be loaned out by them at in- 
terest not less than 6 per cent per 
annum. 

“It being understood that the first 
four of said 10 Kelley notes, amounting 
to $35,000, above mentioned have been 
put in escrow at Greenville National 
Bank guaranteeing payment of a $35,000 
loan held by Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company against said 814.58 acres 
“of land, and other lands, as shown by 
separate contract signed by I. L. Brin, 
J. L. Kelley and C. M. Orr. 

“This contract this day entered into 
and signed in triplicate, one copy to be 
held by I. L. Brin, one by J. L. Kelley, 
and the third one by said bank, and we 
bind ourselves to carry out same.” 


Mortgages Were Paid 
| 


Land Cost Average 
Of $200 Per Acre 


At the time of the trial the last three 
of the notes falling due in 1928, 1929 
and 1930, respectively, aggregating $74,- 
111.50, remained unpaid and in the 
hands of the American National Bank 
of Terrell, under the terms of the second 
of the agreements quoted above, all of 
the preceding notes of the series having 
been paid and the proceeds used to dis- 
charge the first lien of $35,000 and to 
partly discharge the second lien of 
$255,880. 

The entire 1,927 acres cost Brin and 
the petitioners an average of $200 per 
acre. The 814% acre tract, on account 
of the character of its soil and the fer- 
tility thereof, the smoothness of its sur- 
face, its proximity to the city of Green- 
ville, its service from the city’s utilities, 
has a value in excess of the remainder 
of the tract, which was not as desirable. 
Upon a proper allocation of the cost of 
the entire tract, the cost to Brin and 
the petitioners of the 81415 acres sold 
was $250 per acre. 

The 37912 acres of land in Rockwall 
County which were received in exchange 
for the 814% acres. in Hunt County had 
a reasonable market value of $175 an 
acre at the time of the exchange. The 
Commissioner computed the profit real- 
ized upon the sale as follows: 

Sale price received for 81414 
37912 acres taken in exchange at $230 
| per acre, $87,285; less, $10 per acre 
trade inflation, $3,795; fair market value 
land taken in exchange, $83,490; vendor’s 
lien notes bearing 6 per cent, $150,- 
861.50; total amount received by ven- 
$234,351.50. 





acres, 


| dors, 


Property Transferred 
Worth $250 Per Acre 

Cost December, 1918: 1,927 acres, $200 
per acre, $385,400; less cost ‘value of 
land retained, 1,11214 acres at $181.70 
per acre, $202,137.50; cost value of land 
sold, 81415 at $225 per acre, $183,262.50; 
less depreciation on improvements, esti- 
mated at 4 per cent 1 year, $300. 

Adjusted cost of land sold, $182,- 
962.50; profit realized, $51,589. One- 
half of this profit he allocated to the 
petitioners, dividing such _ one-half 
equally between them. 

Opinion by Phillips: In 1919 the peti- 
tioners acquired a one-half interest in 
certain real estate, a portion of which 
was exchanged on January 1, 1920, for 
certain other real estate and the notes 
of the purchaser. The tract first ac- 
quired was 1,927 acres in extent and 
the acreage varied greatly in value. The 
evidence shows that by reason of its lo- 
cation, freedom from creeks and gullies, 
and fertility, the portion sold had a 
greater value than the remainder. 

The Commissioner recognized this fact 
in assigning a value of $181.70 an acre 
to the land retained and $225 an acre to 
the land exchanged. All of the evidence 
sustains the petitioners’ claim that an 
even greater difference in value existed. 
Several witnesses were produced who 
were acquainted with the value of such 
lands and after considering their testi- 
mony, we conclude that the purchase 
price of the entire tract must be so al- 











located as to assign $250 an acre to the 
property transferred. 

The value of the property received in 
exchange is also in dispute. The value 
fixed by the deed seems to give no ac- 
curate index to the actual value, for ap- 
parently both parties to the exchange 
“inflated” the value for the purposes of 
the trade. The property received is de- 
scribed as gray land, inferior in quality 
to the black land conveyed and not so 
well situated. The testimony of several 
witnesses familiar with values of such 
land: was adduced by the petitioners 
and upon the record we reach the conclu- 
sion that the value of the land received 
was $175 per acre. 

The property :onveyed was held in the 
name of Brin in whose name all convey- 
ances and agre: ments were made. Since 
the one-half interest of the petitioners 
arises through Brin, we treat his acts as 
those of the petitioners for the purposes 
of our discussion of the case. 


Situation Same as if 


Vendee Assumes Mortgage 

The property was acquired subject to 
two mortgages. Upon the exchange a 
warranty deed was given, but since the 
vendors were unable to secure a release 
of the property from the lion of the mort- 
gages, it was agreed in substance that 
the purchase money notes should be de- 
posited in two banks and the proceeds 
used to discharge these mortgages. We 
see no substantial difference between 
such a situation and one where the 
vendee assumes the mortgage. In either 
case the véndor may remain liable on 
his bond, but no additional burden is 
created on the property. 

It is contended that the vendee’s notes 
were third liens upon the _ property. 
While in form this is so, we find when 
we look at the transaction that any 
sums paid on the notes served to reduce 
the prior mortgages. Had there been 
occasion to foreclose on the property, 
any amount realized would not only have 
reduced the first and second mortgages, 
but would also either have reduced the 
notes by the same amount or discharged 
them entirely. 

The vendors were under obligation to 
discharge the first and second mort- 
gages and it was because they could 
not do this that the notes, which would 
otherwise have been a first lien on the 
land were deposited under an agreement 
designed to assure the discharge of these 
mortgages. 

The mortgages are treated as part of 
the cost of the land. As soon as the pe- 
titioners pay this cost, these notes be- 
come first liens. In attempting to value 
the notes as third liens, the petitioners 
are in the position of claiming that the 
first and second mortgages are to be 
considered at par in determining the 
cost of the property to them, but that 
the vendee’s notes, which rank in _ se- 
curity with these mortgages because of 
the terms of the agreement under which 
they were deposited, have no fair mar- 
ket value. 


Mortgages Represent Part 


Of Cost of Property 

The petitioners overlook the fact that 
these mortgages represent a part of the 
cost of the property to them, which they 
have not yet paid. 

Let us test the contention of the pe- 
titioners by assuming that the entire 
purchase price had been paid in cash, 
but because a release from the mort- 
gages could not be obtained, a part of 
the cash was deposited in a bank under 
an agreement similar to that under which 
the notes were deposited. Would it be 
contended that the cash so deposited had 
a value only to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded the amount of the mortgage and 
that therefore in computing the sales 
price, such cash was to be included at 
such reducted value, while in compting 
cost the mortgages were to be included 
at their face value? 

If it would be proper to consider that 
in such circumstances the sales price was 
the amount of cash in excess of the 
mortgages, surely these mortgages 
could not be considered as a part of the 
purchase price, payment never having 
been made. Either they do not enter the 
equation or they are to be entered on 
both sides. 

It is urged that because of the agree- 
ment there was no delivery of the notes 
to the petitioners. The notes were in 
fact deposited by consent of the peti- 
tioners under an agreement that they 
be used to pay an indebtedness of the 
petitioners or held as security for the 
payment of such indebtedness. 

The escrow agreement was< not one 
which affected the sale, but was collat- 
eral to it. The sale was completed; the 
notes were made subject to the agree- 
ment only to assure payment of liens. 
The maker was in no position to there- 
after contend his notes had never been 
delivered, nor could the petitioners say 
the purchase price had not been paid. 

The situation is entirely different 
from one where no title passes, and the 
transaction is incomplete, until certain 
acts are performed. The difference is 
that which exists between notes which 
are executed and placed in escrow to 
be delivered when the terms of the 
escrow are performed and notes which, 
when delivered, are placed in escrow 
under a collateral agreement. 

Here a sale took place, title passed, and 
the notes were received by an agent of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


/ 7 Months 
1927 1926 
14,219,463 15,577,304 | 
2,420,526 2,552,234 
18,143,049 19,444,039 
3,454,744 3,626,783 
3,292,502 3,628,043 
5,612,704 5,875,675 
13,962,816 14,717,199 
4,180,233 4,726,840 
1,778,13 1,796,956 
367.635 . 300/28 35 2,928,621 
269.281 1,930, 53¢ 2,481,494 
2,537.13 2,53 2,517.17 
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2,070,168 
475,308 

2,810,646 
601,660 
490,676 
857.974 

2,191,83 
618,808 
251,043 
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1,625,802 
392 > 0! 36 
2,252,238 2,5. 
451,674 
382,628 
827,277 

1,911,629 
340,609 
190,149 
150,406 

*8,515 
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Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
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7 Months 
1926 
12,488,417 
2,287,575 
16,216,259 
3,122,850 
2,615,831 
5,783,651 
13,043,381 
3,172,878 
1,216,368 
1,955,198 
1,260,047 
2,237.35 
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1926 
1,910,844 
408,361 
31,719 
474,264 
361,739 
868,791 
1,931,813 
599,906 
189,553 
410,121 
269,966 
2,237.57 
76.3 


1927 
11,265,265 
2,146,438 
14,884,027 
3,072,676 
2,566,767 
5,681,504 
12,888,956 
1,955,071 
1,307,558 
686,840 
*73,.714 
2,237.20 
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1927 
8,629,466 
2,392,5 

12,196,479 
2,482,280 
2,237,667 
4,175,134 
9,661,852 
2,534,627 

789,128 

1,741,972 

1,409,836 
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OM PUTATION: Gains: Losses: 
4 Notes: 


Real Estate: 
Mortgages.—Purchase money notes which are deposited in escrow 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Mortgage Liens Damages 
Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and\pasted on Standard 
Library-lndex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Exchanges: Purchase Money: 


with bank to secure payment of, or to be used to discharge certain mortgage 
liens on property of one of parties to transaction involving exchange of real 
estate properties, who is unable to secure release of such mortgage liens, should 
be considered in determining gain or loss on transaction to vendor of such 


property.—B. S. Roberts et al. 
Index Page 1870, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


v. Comr. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Recovery of Damages Denied for Failure 
To Drill an Oil Well on Leased Territory 


Contention of Privity of Estate Overruled Since Lessor 
Did Not Have Contract With Assignee of Grantee. 


PeN-O-TEX OIL AND LEASEHOLD COM- 
PANY, A CORPORATION OF OHIO, PLAIN- 
TIFF, V. PITTSBURGH WESTERN OIL 
CoMPANY AND THE Bic Four Ow & 
Gas COMPANY, BOTH CORPORATIONS 
UNDER THE LAWS OF DELAWARE, ETC. 
No. 3000. District CourT, WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The court pointed out in this case that 
where one conyeyed an interest in lands 
reserving a rent or similar interest to 
himself, he may recover from the as- 
signee of the original grantee despite 
the lack of an agreement directly with 
him, because the reservation runs with 
the land. 

But where, as here, the plaintiff seeks 
to recover damages flowing from a 
breach of a collateral contract to drill an 
oil well upon leased territory, such con- 
tract having features incidental to a 
personal contract, the court held that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover 
damages flowing from a breach of the 
collateral contract on the theory of 
privity of estate. 

William T. Tredway, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for plaintiff John W. 
Dunkle, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for 
The Big Four Oil & Gas Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Gibson follows: 

The Big Four Oil & Gas Company, 
one of defendants, has filed an affidavit 
of defense raising questions of law. It 
alleges that the statement of claim is 
insufficient in that it does not show any 
contractual relation existing between 
plaintiff and The Big Four Oil & Gas 
Company; and also that the statement 
shows no joint liability between the two 
defendants agzinst which suit is brought. 


Land Leased jor Oil 


And Gas Mining Purposes 

Accepting as true the allegatibns of 
the statement of claim, the facts are as 
follows: 

Charles Downie, owner, on January 
2, 1920, leased 140,000 acres of land in 
Texas to one T. R. Kuykendall for oil 
and gas mining purposes. The term was 
for five years and as much longer as 
oil or gas was produced. A well was 


to be commenced on or before January ; 


2, 1921, or the lease terminated, unless 
a fixed yearly rental was paid. The 
covenants of the lease, in case of the 
transfer of the interest of either party. 
were to extend to the heirs or assigns. 

On April 21, 1920, Kuykendall as- 
signed 21,000 acres of this lease to 
T. S. Cranston, his heirs, etc. On the 
same date Kuykendall and Cranston be- 
came parties to an agreement whereby 
Cranston agreed to drill a test well and 
to deposit $15,000.00 in a Texas Bank 
as a guaranty. On May 5, 1920, Crans- 
ton assigned his lease upon the 21;000 
acres to the Pen-O-Tex Oil and Lease- 
hold Company, the plaintiff, and on the 
same day the drilling contract between 
Kuykendall and Cranston was assigned 
by the latter to the Pen-O-Tex Oil and 
Leasehold Company. 

On December 27, 1920, the Pen-O-Tex 
Oil and Leasehold Company entered into 
both parties with their consent. We 
have no doubt that the sale took place, 
that the purchase price was received by 
the petitioners and that the notes are 
to be considered in determining gain or 
loss. 

The gain should be computed as fol- 
lows: 

Sales price: Value of 379.5 acres at 
$175 per acre, $66,412.50; Notes received 
in lieu of securing release of property 
from mortgages, $150,861.50; total, 
$217,274. 

Cost, 814.5 acres at $250 an acre, 
$203,501.25; Depreciation as used by 
Commissioner, $300; total, $203,201.25. 

Gain, $14,072.75 

Considered by Marquette and Milliken. 

Decision will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

August 27, 1927. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


7 Months 

1926 
- 65,196,764 
13,812,304 
88,049,414 
12,189,485 
18,224,769 
80,543,004 
65,698,155 
22,351,259 
6,386,192 
15,932,993 
14,285,244 
9,404.22 

74.6 
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1926 
9,561,282 
2,562,705 
13,450,753 
2,142,269 
2,562,479 
4,388,273 
9,887,789 
3,562,964 
946,705 
2,614,068 
2,305,338 
9,404.21 
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1927 
62,253,934 
12,644,850 
83,800,390 
12,300,038 
14,546,472 
30,075,850 
61,865,903 
21,934,487 

6,501,290 
15,405,480 
13,182,517 

9,391.42 
73.8 
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939.37 
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an agreement with W. M. Fairchild 
whereby the latter was required to drill 
a well on the lease. By its terms the 
contract was to extend to the heirs, etc., 
of the parties. 

On February 25, 1921, the Pen-O-Tex 
Oil and Leasehold Company assigned 18 
of the 33 sections of its leasehold to the 
Pittsburgh Western Oil Company, one 
of the defendants, for the consideration 
of $10,000.00 in cash and stock of the 
Pittsburgh Western Oil Company of the 
value of $25,000.00; and the Pittsburgh 
Western Oil Company agreed to assume 
all obligations of the Pen-O-Tex Oil and 
Leasehold Company in the drilling con- 
tracts. This agreement with the Pen- 
O-Tex Oil and Leasehold Company did 
not include the successors' and assigns 
of the Pittsburgh Western Oil Company. 


Obligations as to Drilling 


Assumed by Defendants 

On February 25, 1921, the same date 
as that of the assignment of the Pen- 
O-Tex Oil and Leasehold Company to 
the Pittsburgh Western Oil Company, 
the latter company, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Pen-O-Tex Oil and 
Leasehold Company, assigned an un- 
divided one-half interest in the lease to 
The Big Four Oil & Gas Company, the 
other defendant, for $10,000.00 consid- 
eration. In the agreement it was pro- 
vided that The Big Four Oil & Gas 
Company assumed its proportion of all 
obligations of. the Pittsburgh Western 
Oil Company with the Pen-O-Tex Oil 
and Leasehold Company in relation to 
the drilling of said well and agreed to 
pay one-half of all expenses in regard 
thereto. 

The Big Four Oil and Gas Company 
owned the majority of the stock and was 
in control of the Pittsburgh Western 
Oil Company, and by its agreement with 
the Pittsburgh Western Oil Company 
had received an undivided one-half in- 
terest in a certain derrick, casing, engine, 
ete., which had been assigned to the 
Pittsburgh Western Oil Company by the 


Pen-O-Tex and Leasehold Company, the | tower and that the claims are therefore 


plaintiff, in the agreement between such 
companies heretofore mentioned. 

No well was completed nor was rental 
paid in accordance with the terms of 
the original lease, and as a result the 
leasehold interests of both the plaintiff 
and the defendants were lost. The pres- 
ent action is to recover damages. occa- 
sioned by the alleged failure of the de- 
fendants to comply with the terms of 
the agreement of the Pittsburgh West- 
ern Oil Company with the plaintiff, by 
which the former agreed to drill the 
well contemplated by the lease. 

It is admitted on behalf of the plain- 
tiff that no direct contract relation ex- 


isted between the plaintiff and The Big | 


Four Oil and Gas Company. The basis 
of the claim against that defendant is 
an alleged privity of estate existing be- 
tween it and the plaintiff. To support 


this claim the learned counsel for plain- | 


tiff has cited a number of cases which, 
in the main, tend to establish the right 
aof an owner or his successor in title, 
to recover rent or royalty from an as- 
signee—direct of remote 
lessee, even though no specific agree- 
ment to that effect had been made by 
such assignee with the owner. 

With the main proposition advanced 
by such cases we quite agree. One who 
has conveyed an interest in lands, re- 
serving rent or similar interest to him- 
self, may recover from an assignee of 
the original grantee despite the lack of 
an agreement directly with him, because 
the reservation “runs with th> land.” 

In the instan. case, however, the plain- 
tiff is not seeking to recover rent or 
royalty due him, but damages flowing 
from a breach of the collateral contract 
of the Pittsburgh Western Oil Company 
to drill a well upon the leased terri- 
An examination of that contract 
will show that it has the features inci- 
dental to a personal contract, and that 
is not one running with the land. 

From this conclusion it follows that 
the plaintiff is not entitlec to recover 
from The Big Four Oil and Gas Com- 
pany the damages flowing from _ the 
breach of the drilling contract on the 
theory of privity cf estate; and, having 
ne contract with that company, it can- 
not recover for the beach of the drilling 
contract. 

The foregoing conclusion makes it un- 
necessary to discuss the seemingly well- 
founded objection of the defendant to 
the joinder of the defendants in the 
present action. 

Judgment will be entered for The Big 
Four Oil and.Gas Company in accordance 
with the preceding opinion. 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 9. 


| peneric. 


of the original | 





Petroleum 


Claims for Different 
Species Not Allowed 


On Reissue Patent 


Examiners Reject Applica- 
tion Covering Other Mod- 
ifications Than Orig- 
inal Rights. 


REISSUE APPLICATION OF ANDREW M, 
FAIRLIE. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Reissue patent 16709 for recovery of 
oxides of nitrogen in  sulphuric-acid 
manufacture was granted to Fairlie 
August 23, 1927, on application filed 
August 24, 1926. 

Claims in a reissue application were 
refused to applicant because they were 
directed to a different species from that 
claimed in the original patent. 

Arthur B. Foster represented appel- 
lant. 

The examiners-in-chief (Ide, Henry, 
and Ruckman) affirmed the rejection by 


the primary examiner, in the following ' 


opinion: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner rejecting claims 9, 10, 14, 
15, 22, 28, 27, 29, 34, 36, and 41, of 
which claim 9 only, is repeated here for 
the purpose of illustration. 

9. In the manufacture of sulfuric acid 
by means of a nitrogen-oxygen com- 
pound, the process of recovering nitro- 
gen oxides from the exit gases of a sul- 
furic acid-fed Gay-Lussac tower, which 
comprises substantially completely re- 
moving the sulfur dioxide present in 
such gases, then oxidizing the lower 
oxides of nitrogen, then absorbing the 
higher oxides of nitrogen. 

There are no references cited by the 
examiner. The ground of rejection is 
that the rejected claims are for a dif- 
ferent species from that to which the 
specific claims of the patent, which it is 
sought to reissue by this application, 
were directed and they are therefore 
new matter in a reissue application. 

The original patent describes four 
processes, three of which include the use 
of a Gay-Lussac tower and one of which, 
the third, explicitly excludes the use of 
a Gay-Lussac tower. 

Claim 3 of the patent explicitly ex- 
cludes the use of the Gay-Lussac tower 
by the preamble. 

“A process of recovering the nitrogen 
oxides present in the gases leaving the 
last lead chamber (or its technical 
equivalent) of a sulphuric acid manu- 
facturing plant employing a nitration 
process.” 

Claim 1 refers to “the exit gases dis- 
charged from a sulphuric acid manufac- 
turing plant,” 

Claim 2 refers to “the exit gases of 
sulphuric acid manufacture,” and 

Claim 4 refers to “the exit gases of a 
sulphuric acid manufacturing plant.” 

The examiner asserts that claims 1, 
2 and 4 of the patent are generic in terms 
and that claim 3 is specific to the process 
which excludes the use of the Gay-Lus- 
sac tower and that claims 1, 2 and 4 
may refer to exit gases escaping from 
the last lead chamber or to the exit 
gases escaping from the Gay-Lussac 


If gases are taken from any 
lead chamber or from the Gay-Lussac 
tower they are, in our opinion, exit 
gases discharged from a sulphuric acid 
manufacturing plant. 

To regard these claims 1, 2 and 4 as 
reading only upon gases escaping only 
from a Gay-Lussac tower we would 
have to admit that the examiner had 
improperly allowed specific claims to two 
independent inventions. 

Regarding claims 1, 2 and 4 as generic 
claims, as we think they properly may 
be, there was no impropriety in allow- 
ing claims 1, 2 and 4 in the same patent 
with claim 3. 

We affirm the decision of the examiner 
in the belief that claims 1, 2 and 4 are 
generic and exit gases referred to in 
such claims are exit gases taken from 
any part of a sulphuric acid manufac- 
turing plant and may mean gases taken 
from the last lead chamber. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 


| firmed. 


Tax Committee Now 
Preparing Its Report 


Recommendations as to Revi- 
sion of Revenue Act Ex- 
pected by End of October. 


E. H. McDermott, Assistant Counsel 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, has just announced 
that a report of that committee dealing 
with proposed revisions of the Revenue 
Act will probably be made public about 
the last of October. The Committee 
will hold a formal meeting on October 
24, he said. 

Mr. McDermott’s statement, 
text, follows: 

The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 


in full 


| enue Taxation will make a report, which 


is being worked on now and will prob- 
ably be ready by the end of October, 
covering principally the income tax. It 
will embrace the work which has been 
carried to such an extent that it can 
be made ‘the basis of recommendations 
at that time. It will include recom- 
mendations as to simplification, certain 
questions of substantive law, and will 
deal with some problems of adminis- 
tration. 

As Representative Green (Rep. of 
Iowa), the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, indicated in a statement some 
time ago the Joint Committee can not 
hope to complete a careful consideration 
of all the problems of the income tax 
before the report is made. It is probable 
that a supplemental report will be made 
containing further recommendations 
prior to the enactment of the next reve 
enue bill, 
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Consumption of Wool 
Tn Factories Less in 


July Than in June 


Volume Exceeds Quantity 
Made Up in Same Month 
Last Year, Department 
of Commerce Reports. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced August 31 its statistical report 
with regard to the consumption of wool 
in July by manufacturers in the United 

, States, based on reports received from 
512 manufacturers operating 575 mills. 

The full text follows: 

The reporting mills which are included 
in this report are equipped with 52,941 
looms, 4,826 sets of woolen cards, 2,156 
worsted combs, and 3,495,757 spindles. 

This is exclusive of 16 manufacturers 
operating 63 mills who failed to report 
for this month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1927, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with ap- 

. proximately 11,767 looms, 1,301 sets of 
woolen cards, 521 worsted combs, and 
932,608 spindles. 

Total Consumption of Wool. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 512 
manufacturers during July, 1927, re- 
duced to a grease equivalent, was 39,- 
832,925 pounds, as compared with 45,- 
005,607 pounds reported by 512 manu- 
facturers for June, 1927; and 38,235,717 
pounds reported by 523 manufacturers 
for July 1926. 

The monthly consumption of wocl 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for man- 
ufacturers reporting for 1927 was as fol- 
lows: January, 46,388,783; February, 
45,938,013; March, 54,262,378; April, 43,- 
970,805; May, 44,338,043; and for June, 
45,005,607. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during July, 1927, was 34,166,861 pounds, 
as compared with 38,098,531 pounds in 
June, 1927, and 32,687,979 pounds in 
July, 1926. The consumption shown for 
July, 1927, included 27,118,196 pounds in 
the grease; 4,974,764 pounds of scoured 
wool; and 2,073,901 pounds of pulled 
wool. 

Consumption By Grades. 


Classified according to grade, the total | 


for this month includes 8,005,302 pounds 
of 64s, 70s, 80s (fine), wool, which may 
be compared with 8,717,852 pounds con- 
sumed in June, 1927, and 17,516,650 
pounds consumed in July, 1926; 4,244,848 
pounds of 58s, 60s (14-blood), as against 
4,670,919 pounds in June, 1927, and 3,- 
919,035 pounds in July, 1926; 4,865,639 
pounds of 56s (3%-blood), as against 5,- 
601,431 pounds in the month preceding 
and 5,350,652 pounds in July, 1926; 5,- 
407,154 pounds of 48s, 50s (%4-blood), as 
.against 5,320,070 pounds in June, 1927, 
and 6,265,417 pounds in July, 1926; 2,- 
628,233 pounds of 46s (low %-blood), 
44s (common), 36s, 40s (braid), and 36s, 
40s, 44s (Lincoln), as against 3,504,550 
pounds in June, 1927, and 2,545,923 
pounds in July, 1926; and 9,015,685 
pounds of carpet wool, as against 10,- 
283,709 pounds in the preceding month 
and 7,090,297 pounds in July, 1926, 
Domestic and Foreign Wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used by 
manufacturers during this month of 
July 1927, 19,553,454 pounds, or 57.2 
per cent, was domestic wool; and 14,- 
613,407 pounds, or 42.8 per cent, was 
foreign wool. 
-of foreign origin. 


The United States produced 81.8 per | 


cent of the 64s, 70s, 80s (fine), wool; 
83.1 per cent of the 58s, 60s (14-blood); 
87.8 per cent of the 56s (3¢-blood); 79.8 
per cent of the 48s, 50s (%4-blood); and 
34.5 per cent of the 46s (low %-blood). 

Of the total consumption of wool in 
July, 1927 (amounting to 34,166,861 
pounds), 16,952,028 pounds, or 49.6 per 
cent, were reported from the New Eng- 
land States; 41.9 per cent from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States; 1.3 per cent from 
the Pacific Coast States; and 7.2 per 
_cent from the other sections of the 
United States. 

The consumption of foreign tops and 
noils constitutes one element which it 
has not been possible to include in the 
consumption reports since the manu- 
facturers would be unable to dis- 
tinguish between foreign and domestic 
tops and noils. In the long run, though 
not necessarily month by month, this ele- 
ment must be equal to the imports. 

The imports of wool and hair, ad- 
vanced, including tops, for the current 
~month were 5,616 pounds and for 1927, 
including July wer> 120,974; noils for 
the current month were 1,398,454 and 
for 1927, including July 4,557,653. The 
exports of tops and noils were negli- 
‘gible. 


Specialist on Wood 


To Aid Study of Uses 


Phillips A. Hayward Named to 
Assist National Committee 
on Utilization. 
Appointment of Phillips A. Hayward, 


lumber specialist to the technical staff 
of the National Committee on Wood Util- 


ization of the Department of Commerce | 


was announced in a statement August 
81 by the Director of the Committee, 
Axel H. Oxholm. 

The full text follows: 
. Phiilips A. Hayward, 


Instructor in 


has been added to the technical staff 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
according to announcement by Axel H. 
Oxholm, Director of the Committee. Mr. 
Hayward is a graduate of the New York 
State College of Forestry, where he re- 
ceived his Masters Degree, has been ac- 
tively engaged in the practical end of 
gthe lumber industry for eight years, hav- 
ing been connected with the W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, 


The carpet wool was all 
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The Nichols & Cox Lumber Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and with the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road engaged in wood preservation work. 
In addition, Mr. Hayward has been ac- 
tively ‘engaged in lumber operations of 
his own in Mississippi and Arkansas, 
and has had extensive experience in man- 
ufacturing and marketing both softwoods 
and hardwoods in the Svuth and in the 
Lake States region. Mr. Hayward will 
devote a great deal of his time to var- 
ious industrial projects, with particular 
reference to small dimension stock and 
short-length lumber. 


Bids Are Requested 


On Building for Navy | 


Bids for the construction of sick of- 
ficers’ quarters and gate house at the 
Naval Operating Base (hospital) at San 
Diego, Calif., 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the De- 
partment of the Navy and will be opened 
September 28, according to a statement 
by the Department August 30. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sealed bids, indorsed “Bids for Build- 
will be re- 


Navy Department, Washingten, D. C., 


| until 11 o’clock a. m., Septembe1 28, 1927, 
Wood Utilization at the New York State | 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, | 


and then and there publicly opened, for 
sick officers’ quarters and gate house, at 
the Naval Operating Base (hospital), 
San Diego, Calif. The work includes 
concrete, hollow tile, hollow metal and 
metal covered doors, :omposition floors, 
tile roofing, metal studs and lath, plaster, 
stueco, wood finish, tile floors, sound 
proofing, electric dumbwaiters, clothes 
chute, and plumbing, heating, and elec- 
tric systems. 

Specifications No. 6322 and accom- 
panying drawings may be obtained on 
application to the Bureau or to the Pub- 


have been asked by the | 
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HOG RECEIPTS 


June Sales of Cigars Drop ‘from Level 
Of 1926 While Cigarettes Show Increase 


Decline Recorded Also for Manufactured Tobacco and 
Snuff; More Playing Cards Sold. 


The sale of 576,527,570 cigars of the 
large types and 8,737,048,352 cigarettes 
in June was shown by complete figures 
on tax-paid products for the month, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 


ment of the Treasury, announced August | 


30 in its regular monthly 
stamp tax collections. 


Distilled spirits (nonbeverage) 

Spirits or wines, rectified 
Cigars (large) 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 


Cigars (small) 
Cigarettes (large) 
Cigarettes (small) 
Snuff, manufactured 
Tobacco, manufactured 


Oleomargarine, colored .......+.e++e+%8 oeecese Ibs. 


Oleomargarine, uncolored 
Playing cards 


li_ Works Officer, Headquarters, Eleventh 
Naval District, Foot of Broadway, San 
Diego, Calif. Deposit of a check or 


pstal money order for $20, payable to the | 


Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
is required as security for the safe return 
of the drawings and specification. 


‘ | 
review, of 


~ figures for 


Sales of tobacco, the Bureau said, 
amounted to 31,992,441 pounds, or a de- 
erease from the sales in June of 
year. Cigarette sales, the Bureau 
ported, were larger by approximately 
350,000,000 than in June of last year. 

Following is the tabulated statement, 
issued by the Bure«u, on ihe basis of 
stamp sales for June, with comparative 
June, 1925: 


June, 1926 
673,413 
1,868 


June, 1927 


249,831,796 
87,848,235 
224,688,282 
12,553,542 
1,640,011 


576,561,866 
35,254,614 
1,176,537 
8,486,337,520  $ 
3,093,683 
33,233,316 

754,266 
17,146,540 
2,754,543 


278,457,405 
65,800,620 


12,818,623 
2,308,924 
576,527,570 
47,123,507 
583,949 


3,066,213 
31,992,441 
853,841 


3,399,636 


—— 


De 
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Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


———— 


last | 
re- | 
| 1927, amounted to $66,821,000, an 





682,212 | 
11,445 | 


217,141,998, | 


| vances 


.736,464,408 | 
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| Improvement Shown 


In Philippine Trade 


Exports. for Last Fiscal Year 
Increased Five Per Cent 
Over Prior Year. 


United States exports to the Philip- 
pines for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the preceding 
year, the Regional Information Division 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced August 31. 

The statement follows in full text: 

United States commerce between the 
United States and the Philippines dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1926-27, showed some 
improvement as compared with the previ- 
ous year. Dull business conditions in the 


| Islands for a part of the period surveyed 


tended, however, to render trade 
erally slow, 

Total American sales to the Philip- 
pines for 
$66,821,000, showed an increase of $2,- 
574,000, or 5 per cent. Relative ad- 
were small, Automotive prod- 
ucts, valued at $4,615,000, a gain of $1,- 
000,000, or 27 per cent, represented the 
largest advance in any single item, while 
cotton cloth, the principal American com- 
modity sold to the Philippines amounted 


gen- 


| to 82,444,000 yards, worth $11,015,000— 
20,317,504 | 


a gain of 12.3 per cent in quantity, but 
only 3 per cent in value. This lower 
relative increase in value is attributable 
to cheaper raw cotton. Shipments of 
cigarettes advanced 17 per cent; ma- 
chinery remained practically stationary; 
but iron and steel manufactures with a 
total export value of $8,120,000 showed 
an increase of 13 per cent. 


the fiscal year, aggregating | 





| 
i 


flour and automobile tires, tubes and cas- 
ings. 

Imports from the Philippines into the 
United States during the fiscal year ad- 
vanced from $109,018,000 for 1925-26 to 
$110,585,000, a gain of $1,566,000, or 1.4 
per cent, due to increases in both coco- 
nut oil and hemp, which outbalanced 
losses in sugar and other import com- 
modities. 


Markets | for Tobacco 
Needed by Porto Rico 


An unsatisfactory tobacco market has 
had an adverse effect on the general eco- 
nomic outlook in Porto Rico, according 
to cabled advices to the Department of 
Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 


j at San Juan, Harold P. Macgowan. Busi- 


ness generally during August, however, 
was more active than in July or in Aug- 
ust, 1926. 

The report follows in full text: 

The economic outlook in Porto Rico 
during August was less satisfactory than 
in August, 1926, particularly as a result 
of the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
tobacco market. However, business is 


' generally more active than was the case 


in August, 1926, or in July of this year. 
Unsold stocks of tobacco are now esti- 
mated to be between 10,000,00 and 15,- 
000,000 pounds with the demand scarce. 
As tobacco production in recent years 
has recorded a fairly constant increase, 
it is very desirable that addtional out- 
lets. be found which will absorb the pro- 
duction of surplus tobaco in excess of 
the needs of the United Etates. 
Planters who harvested considerable 
tobacco this year for the first time are 
the hardest hit by the unfavorable trend 
of the market as those planters who 
made good profits from last year’s crop 


Advances | which sold at high prices are presumably 


were also noted in canned milk and fish, | able to cover their losses this year. In- 
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| Tariff Rate | Rate Lowered 


U pon Accessories 
For Motor Cars 
Orders Re- 


De- 
clared to Be Over- 


Customs Court 
mission of Duties 


charged. 


New York, Aug. 31.—The tariff rate 
on automobile signal horns, magnetos 
and other parts of automobiles is low- 
ered in a decision by the United States 
Customs Court sustaining protests of the 
Robert Bosch Magneto Co., of New York; 
the Monroe Foreign Forwarding Com- 
pany, of St. Louis; the B. M. B. Im- 
porting Co., of Philadelphia, and Hensel, 
Bruckmann & Lorbacher and the Auto 
Hardware & Equipment Co., of New 
York. All of the articles in question 
were assessed at 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399, act of 1922. Judge 
Fischer fixes duty at 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 369 as parts 
of automobiles. 

(Protests Nos. 
etc.) 


203030-G-39764-26, 





Protest Is Sustained. 

Sustaining protests of the Max Wocher 
& Sons Co., of Cleveland, and the George 
P. Pilling & Son Company, of Philadel- 
phia, the Court finds that certain im- 
ported forceps, taxed on entry at 60 
per cent ad valorem, under, paragraph 
354, act of 1922, should have been as- 
sessed at only 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph ome 

(Protests Nos. 203550-G-4089.) 

A number of ae ordering duty 
refunds have just been announced by the 
court. One is in the name of Betty 
Compson, motion a aetress. 
Dresses with a valuation of 25,000 francs 
were entered at only 12,000 frances. The 
collector at Los Angeles, accordingly, im- 
posed a penalty 10 per cent addi- 
tional duty. 


of 


' 


“Home Valuation.” 
explained that while 


Claimed 
Miss Compson 
the dresses had a “home valuation” of 
25,000 francs she only paid 12,000 
frances, the discount being allowed due 
to the fact that she is an actress and 
| 


that advertising attaches to a transac- 
tion of this kind. The petition for re- 
mission of additional duties was granted, 


| Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published August 31, 1927. 


*Alabama Hardware 
tioner, v. 
10332. 
The Board has no jurisdition of a pro- 

ceeding where a jeopardy assessment was 

made under the provisions of Section 

274(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, and 

no claim for the abatement thereof was 

filed. 

*Bills Brothers 
Petitioner, v. 
No. 1346. 
Amount of 

mined. 


*C. L. Whiting, Inc., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 11046. 


Alleged errors.in the books of account 
of petitioner and in its return; (a) in 
differentiating between farm expenses of 
petitioner and personal expenses of 
president of petitioner; and (b) in un- 
derstating the salary of the president of 
petitioner, are not susceptible of deter- 
mination due to lack of evidence. 

Value of a contract of agency paid in 
for capital stock is not susceptible of 
determination due to lack of evidence, 
and is not allowable under Sec. 331 of 
the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921, for 
invested capital purposes. 

Advances to a stockholder held to pe 
loans and not dividends or withdrawals 
of capital. 

No evidence adduced of abnormality 
of either income or capital entitling pe- 
titioner to special relief under the pro- 
visions of Secs. 327 and 328 of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 

New Orleans Can Company, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 11994, 
The amount of an interest-bearing | 

note, bona fide paid in for capital stock, 

should be included as a part of peti- 
tioner’s invested capital under the cir- 
cumstances herein. 

Fred Denrritt, Petitioner, v. 
sioner. Docket No. 11498. 
Amount of deduction for traveling ex- 

penses “of the wife of petitioner on a 
trip to Seattle, Washington, to attend 
to business affairs in connection with 
real estate located at Seattle, the prop- 
erty of petitioner 
mined. 


Company, Peti- 


Commissioner. Docket No. 


Memorial Corporation, 
Docket 


Commisisoner. 


invested capital deter- 


Commis- 


and his wife, deter- 


Decisions marked (*) have been dese 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals 
as involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested in 
any decision not so designated should 

| write to the Inqniry Division, The United 
States Daily. 
dications point to heavy plantings for 
the next tobacco crop despite the danger 
of a repetition of overproduction in 1928, 

The fruit industry reports that the 
returns from the fiscal year 1926-27 were 
considerably less profitable than in the 
previous year. An encouraging factor in 
the agricultural situation is the increased 
plantings of upland rice for local con- 
sumption. Picking of the coffee crop has 
started with prospects for a yield below 
that of last year but of better quality. 

The amount of coffee which is expected 
to be available for export is estimated 
to be 17,000,000 pounds. With the com- 
pletion of grinding by the San Miguel 
mill, the final outrun of the Porto Rican 
sugar crop is now placed at 620,032 tons, 
The balance of sugar for shipnient is now. 
probably below 50,000 tons, thereby min- 
imizing the favorable effect of the recent 
gains in sugar prices. 
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Negligence of Fellow-Workmen Held to Have Been 


Cause of Inj 


> 


Libel Against Vessel 


Dismissed by Decree 


Court Unable to Find Any Basis 
for Contention of Un- 
seaworthiness. | 


JoserH TuLK, LIBELLANT, V. STEAMSHIP 
DUBLIN, HER TACKLE, APPAREL, FURNI- 
TURE, ETC. REDERI A/S_ TRITON 
CLAIMANT, MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 
RESPONDENT IMPLEADED, WILSON Ma- 
RINE Works, INC., RESPONDENT IM- 
PLEADED. ADMIRALTY 8015. DISTRICT 
Court, EAsTerRN District oF NEW 
7". 

4.e charterer of the vessel in this 
case undertook to repair it before re- 
turn: to the owner and employed 
an im dent contractor to make the 
repairs. ihe libellant was the servant 
of the independent contractor. He was 
injured while engaged in repairing the 
vessel. The proximate cause of the force 
effecting the injury was found to be due 
to the negligence of a servant of the in- 
dependent contractor and not the un- 
seaworthinescs of the vessel. The libel 
against the vessel was dismissed. 

Charles Kennedy, proctor for libellant; 
Alfred W. Meldon, advocate. Haight, 
Smith, Griffin & Deming, proctors for 
Steamship Dublin; H. N. Hewitt, advo- 
cate. Forrest E. Single, proctor for Mun- 
son Steamship Line. Everett W. Bovard, 
proctor for Wilson Marine Works, Inc. | 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Campbell follows: 

This is a suit in admiralty brought by 
the libellant to recover for injuries re- 
ceived on board the steamship Dublin, 
while repairs were being made on said 
ship. 

The Munson Steamship Line was im- 
pleaded on the petition of Rederi A/S 
Triton, claimant. 

Wilson Marine Works, Inc. was im- 
pleaded on the petition of the respondent 
impleaded, Munson Steamship Line. 

Prior to and on the 22nd day of De- 
cember, 1924, the steamship Dublin (for- 
merly the steamship Albiston) was un- 
der time charter to the Munson Steam- 
ship Line under Government form of 
time charter, approved by the New York 
Produce Exchange. 


Repairs Became Necessary 


During Course of Charter 

During the course of said charter it | 
became necessary to repair certain pipes 
in the holds of said steamship Dublin, 
and pursuant to the terms of the charter 
party, the Munson Steamship Line, being 
about to return the vessel to her owner, 
undertook to repair certain damage to 
pipes in the holds of said vessel and 
employed various contractors to do parts 
of the work. 

Neither the steamship Dublin, its of- 
ficers, nor the claimant Rederi A/S Tri- 
ton, contracted for, directed or super- 
vised the making of said repairs. 

The pipe fitting work in making the 
repairs was done by the respondent im- 
pleaded, Wilson Marine Works, Inc., its 
agents or servants, and the carpenter | 
work by onee McNulty, a ship carpen- 
ter, his agents or servants. 

Both the respondent impleaded, Wil- 
son Marine Works, Inc., and MeNulty, 
were independent contractors, and per- 
‘formed the work of making such repairs 
under contract with the respondent im- 
pleaded, Munson Steamship Line, inde- 
pendently and upon their own responsi- | 
bility, and without any supervision and 
control of the manner of doing the work 
by the respondent impleaded, Munson 
Steamship Line, its agents or servants. 





Libellant Was in Employ 
Of Independent Contractor 

On the said 22nd day of December, 
1924, the libellant was in the employ 
of said McNulty as a ship carpenter, and 
and engaged in replacing the wooden 
casings around said pipes, which had 
been damaged, and on said day Joseph 
A. W. Meiners and his brother Bernard 
Meiners were in the employ of the re- 
spondent impleaded, Wilson Marine 
Works, Inc., as pipe fitter and pipe fit- 
ters helper, respectively, and engaged 
in making repairs to said pipes. 

After noon on that day, the libellant 
went into No. 2 hold of the Steamship 
Dublin, to start encasing the pipe. 

The two Meiners and Edward A. Zinn, 
an oxyacetylene welder employed by the 
respondent impleaded, Wilson Marine 
Works, Inc., were in No. 2 hold, en- 
gaged in straightening a sounding pipe 
which had been bent. 
is pipe had been bent 

either by a heavy 
or pressure of a heavy 
the wood covering which 
pipe had been broken. 

Tl. pipe was bent but standing all 
right at this time. The pipe fitter started 





about three 
sharp blow 
weight, and 
encased the 


in 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


| the top piece of the pipe, the lower piece 


Works, Inc., to recover damages for his 
| injuries, 


| release, in which he reserved the right to 


| steamship Dublin. 


| On Unseaworthiness 


° 

to straighten it, but the front of the cas- 
ing had been broken off, and when the 
pipe fitter started, he removed the casing. 

The casing was made square, of four 
pieces of wood, and when in repair fully 
surrounded the pipe from the top of the 
tank to the deck above. 


The purpose of the pipe was to per- 
mit the sounding of the tank, in which 
it was customary to carry fresh water. 


The tank rested on the keel, and the 
distance from the tank to the deck above 
was about 22 feet. 

The pipe was in two pieces, which were 
coupled, the upper piece being ten feet 
two inches long, the lower piece a lit- 
tle longer. The lower end of the lower 
part of the pipe was screwed into the 
flange of the tank top. The upper end 
of the lower piece of pipe, and the lower 
end of the upper piece of pipe, were 
screwed into a coupling. The upper end 
of the upper piece of pipe was 
inserted into a slip flange on the deck 
above. 

There were no threads inside the slip 
flange nor on the upper end of the upper | 
piece of pipe which was inserted therein. 

The bend in the pipe was in the lower 
piece, about four feet above the tank 
top, and the method pursued by the pipe 
fitter was to have the oxyacteylene 
welder use his torch to heat the pipe 
where it was bent, and the pipe fitter and 
his helper put a batten board two inches 
thick, four inches wide, and eight feet 
in length, against the bend and apply 
force they though necessary to straighten 
the pipe. 

The libellant, at the time he entered '} 
the No. 2 hold, went to a point about 
eight feet from the pipe that was being | 
straightened, with the intention of put- 
ting a wooden casing about the pipe 
when it was straightened, for which 





| purpose he expected to use batten boards, | 
| which were fastened along the inside of 


the ship with clamps. 


Injured on Head 
By Top Piece of Pipe 

He laid down his tools and took his 
rule in his hand, to get the size of the 
casing to go around the pipe, when he 
was hit on the head by the falling of 


of which was being straightened by the 
pipe fitter. 

The blow which the libellant received 
from the piece of pipe that fell caused 
him to suffer severe injuries, but on the | 
conflicting medical testimony, it was not 
satisfactorily shown that such injuries 
were permanent. 


The libellant brought an action in the | 
State Courts of the State of New York | 
against the respondents impleaded, Mun- 
son Steamship Line and Wilson Marine | 


to which action neither the | 
steamship Dublin nor the claimant was a 
party. 

During the progress of that trial a set- 
tlement was effected, whereby the said 
respondents impleaded paid to the libel- 
lant the sum of twelve thousand dollars, | 
and the libellant executed and delivered 
to the respondents impleaded a general | 


sue the owners of the steamship Dublin 
for injuries sustained by him on Decem- 
ber 22, 1924, while on board the said 


Subsequent to the delivery of the said 
general release this suit in admiralty was 
commenced in rem against the said 
steamship Dublin. 


Alleged Liability Based 


The alleged liability of the steamship 
Dublin is based upon the libellant’s con- 
tention that the damages suffered by him 
were caused by the unseaworthiness of 
the vessel, in that the upper portion of 
the upper piece of the pipe was placed-j 
in a slip flange and not thread-screwed 
into a flange, that the threading at the 
lower end of the upper piece of pipe was 
defective, and that the pipe was not se- | 
eured by brackets. 

This contention was not, in my opin- | 
ion, sustained. 

Notwithstanding the injury the pipe 
and its casing had sustained, the pipe 
was standing and did not fall when the 
casing was removed, nor until the agents 
and servants of the respondent im- | 
pleaded, Wilson Marine Works, Inc., ap- | 
plied pressure to the pipe after heating 
in order to straighten it. 

Slip flanges were used on old ships and 
the one in question was undoubtedly suf- 
ficient for the purposes for which it was 
designed to be used, as the upper end of 
the upper piece of pipe remained in it | 
after the injury to the pipe, and even if 
a screw flange was better, the vessel was 
not bound to use the best and most mod- 
ern equipment. 

The application of pressure to the pipe 
between the tank top and the place where 
the two pipes were coupled must have 
borne most heavily on the said coupling, | 
and the casing having been removed, the | 
upper piece of pipe fell as it did, where- 
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as with the casing set, it could not have 
fallen outside of the casing. 
The evidence offered by libellant to 


show a defect as to the threading on the 
lower end of the upper piece of pipe is 
so contradictory as not to be persuasive. 

Bernard Meiners, the pipe _fitter’s 


| helper, said, with reference to the con- 


dition of the threads and the part of the 
pipes that went into the coupling: 

“The part that I saw was all right and 
the threads in the coupling were all right 
as far as I could see.” 

Joseph A. W. Meiners, the pipe fitter, 
said, when asked to describe the condi- 


| tion of those threads: 


“The condition of the threads, in the 
first place the thread was not screwed in 
the threads 
looked to me when the man ran the stock 
and die over them, he did not cut the 
threads deep enough, therefore if he cut 


| the thread deep enough it would go into 
the coupling a good deal further than it 


did.” 


Edward A. Zinn, the oxyacetylene 


; welder, when asked if he examined the 


threads of the pipe that came down, said, 
“T looked at them, yes sir.” 

And when asked to describe what he 
“T con- 
sidered the threads to be corroded. When 


| asked what he meant by “corroded” he 
| said: “Practically on the verge of rot- 
| ting.” 

Taking all this with the othér testimony | 


of Joseph A. W. Meiners as to the ap- 


| pearance of the pipe, when he said, “No, | 
| it wasn’t rusted, it was in good condi- | 

tion, but bent a little,” I am unable to | 
| find that there was any defect in the 


threads of the upper piece of pipe that 


| was in the coupling. 


Lack of Brackets 


| Obvious to Workers 


If brackets were generally used, they 
were not used on all vessels, and in any 


| event it was open and obvious that there 


were and had been no brackets on the 
sounding pipes on the vessel in question, 
and this was known not only to the pipe 


| fitters but to the libellant, who had re- 


paired the casing on the pipes in other 


| holds of that vessel before the accident. 
The pipes on the steamship Dublin | 
; were encased in wood, and it was to re- 


pair the damage to the casing of the 


pipe which fell that the libellant had en- 1 


tered the hold. 

If the casing had remained around the 
pipe, it could not have fallen outside, 
and if there was any danger because of 
the lack of brackets, that was open 
and obvious not only to the pipe fitter 
and his helper but also to the libellant. 

There were three methods which the 
pipe fitter could have used to straighten 
the pipe, viz: (1) take it down and 
straighten it, (2) employ a device sim- 
ilar to a vise, by the use of which, when 
pressure was put on to bend the pipe, 
there would also be exerted a reverse 
pressure which would have relieved the 
coupling from the strain that was put 
on it, and (3) the method used by the 
pipe fitter. 


Pipe Did Not Fall Until 


Pressure Was Exerted 

The libellant attempted to show by 
witnesses that but little pressure 
was employed by the pipe fitter and his 
helper in the method they used, but the 
fact is that the pipe did not fall until 
that pressure was exerted. 


Either the first or the second method | 


would have been safe, and if there was 
any danger ip employing the method 
used, because of the lack of brackets or 


| the existence cf the slip flange, which 


could have been readily ascertained, then 
the duty rested upon the pipe fitter to 
have made an examination before us- 
ing that method, especially in view of 
fact that the wooden casing had 
béen removed. ; 

In view of the strain which was to be 
placed upon the coupling, it was also 
his duty to have examined that before 
starting the work, end the use by the 


| pipe fitter of the most unsafe method, 


when safe methods were known, and 


| without making any investigation of the 


slip flange or coupling before commenc- 
ing the work, constituted negligence, 
for which the respondent impleaded, 
Wilson Marine Works. Inc., were liable. 

The proximate cause of the falling of 
the pipe was the attempted straighten- 
ing of the pipe in the negligent manner 
pursued by the pipe fitter, the servant 
of the respondent impleaded, Wilson 
Marine Works, ‘Inc., after removing the 
casing and without making any investi- 
gation as to the conditions. 

The pipe did not fall but was standing 
all right except that the lower piece of 
it was bent before the pipe fitter applied 
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Patents 


the pressure in attempting to straighten 
it, and there is no evidence to show that 
there was any danger from the pipe 
until the pipe fitter applied the pressure, 
therefore the libellant must seek his 
remedy against the respondent im- 
pleaded, Wilson Marine Works, Inc., the 
actual negligence of the agents or ser- 
vants of which caused the injury, and 
not the steamship wublin. (Engel v. 
Eureka Club, 187° N. Y. 100, Burke v. 
Ireland, 166 N. Y. 305, McCafferty v. 
S. D. & P. M. R. R. Co., 61 N. Y. 178). 

While there could be an exception to 
this rule in the case of a master and ser- 
vant, that rule does not apply in the 
instant suit, because no relation of mas- 
ter and servant existed between the 
steamship Dublin or the claimant and 
either the pipe fitter, his helper, the oxy- 
acetylene welder, or the libellant, as the 
pipe fitter, his helper, the oxyacetylene 
welder, and the libellant were the ser- 
vants of independent contractors, with 
whom neither the steamship Dublin nor 
the claimant had any contractual rela- 
tions. 

The libellant was rightfully on the 
vessel, but not by the invitation of its 
owner, officers, agents or servants, and 
the vessel and its owner were only un- 
der the obligation of causing no wilful 
or wanton injury to libellant, and of 
maintaining no traps. 


Libel Is Dismissed 
As to All Parties 


No act of any officer, agent or servant 
of the vessel or claimant caused the in- 
jury to libellant, and the pipe as it stood 
before the pipe fitter commenced to 
straighten it was in no sense a menace 
or trap; and further than that, both by 
the allegations of the answer of the 
respondent impleaded, Munson Steamship 


| Line, and by its petition impleading the 


respondent impleaded, Wilson Marine 
Works, Inc., it can be found that the 
injury. to the pipe, which it was sought 
to repair at the time of the injury, oc- 
curred during the term of the charter 
to the respondent impleaded, Munson 
Steamship Line. 

The respondent impleaded, Wilson 
Marine Works, Inc., was solely to blame, 
but whether the instrument delivered 
by the libellant, before the commence- 
ment of this suit, to the respondents im- 
pleaded, Wilson Marine Works, Inc., and 


| Munson Steamship Line, on the payment 


of Twelve Thousand Dollars, be con- 
sidered as a general release or a coven- 
ant not to sue them, or either of them, 
it prevents any recovery by the libel- 


| lant against either of them of any fur- 


ther sum because of the injuries sus- 
tained by him, which form the basis of 
this suit. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the claimant against the libellant dis- 
missing the libel with costs, and in 
favor of the respondents impleaded, 
Munson Steamship Line and Wilson 
Marine Works, Inc., dismissing the peti- 
tion and libel, but without costs. 

August 16, 1927. 


Examiner Reversed 


On Oil Still Claims 


Examiners-in-Chief Give Ap- 
plicant Benefit of Rule 
of Doubt. 


| APPLICATION OF FRANK E. WELLMAN. 


APPEAL 13686. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Finding that applicant should be given 
the benefit of the rule of doubt on ques- 
tions of invention, the examiners-in- 
chief reversed the rejection by the pri- 
mary examiner of claims for an oil 
still. Patent 1639622 granted August 
16, 1927. 

Edward E. Clement represented 
pellant. 

The text of the opinion by, the exami- 
ners-in-chief (Skinner, Henry, and 
Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
2, 10, 11 and 12, of which the follow- 
ing is illustrative: 

1. A still for the treatment of hydro- 
carbon oils comprising a plurality of 
vertical pipes arranged in a circle, con- 
centric annular walls within and with- 
out said circle, and means for applying 
heat intermittently and individually to 
the still pipes and their contents around 
the circles in periodic rotation. 

The references relied upon are: 

Wedge, 1208247, Dec. 12, 1916; Emer- 
son, 1365777, Jan. 18, 1921. 

The patent to Emerson discloses an 
oil still having an annular series of 
vertical pipes in which the oil is heated 
by hot gases passing into the central 
chamber 25 thence over the wall of the 
same into contact with the tubes and 
out through the exit flue 26. 


Similarity in Burners. 

The patent to Wedge shows an oven, 
drier or ore roaster in which there are 
two series of annular shelves, one of 
which, 4, is carried by fixed walls 1, 2 
and the other, 5, by an annular moving 
wall 6. The fixed walls are provided 
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Piston Rings 


Infringement Is Not Avoided by Addition 
Of Improvement to Copy of Valid Patent 


District Court Orders Entering of Decree in Favor of 
Plaintiff Enjoining Sale of Piston Rings. 


SIMPLEX PISTON RING COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INC. v. ARDEL L. HAMILTON, 
INDIVIDUALLY AND DOING BUSINESS 
UNDER THE NAME AND STYLE OF HAMIL- 
TON Motor PARTS CoMPANY. DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
Yor«kK. 

The novel part of plaintiff's patented 
piston ring had been copied by defend- 
ant, and defendant could not avoid lia- 
bility of infringement by the inclusion 
of an added feature even though this 
feature had been patentably new. 

Gifford & Seull (A. C. Paul, and C. B. 
Belknap, and Newton A. Burgess of 
counsel) for plaintiff. Seward Davis 


(George Halbert and Frederick Blount of* 


counsel) for defendant. 

The opinion, by District Judge Camp- 
bell, follows: 

This is a suit in equity to obtain relief 
by injunction and to recover’ damages 
for the alleged infringment by the de- 
fendant of United States Letters Patent 
No. 1601575, isued to Lewis G. Marshall, 
assignor to mesne assignments to the 
Simplex Piston Ring Company of Amer- 
ica, for piston packing, dated September 
28, 1926. 

The defendant is doing business in this 
district under the name and style of 
Hamilton Motor Parts Company. 

The defense was taken over and paid 
for by the Joe Jackson Motor Parts 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Defenses Are Invalidity 
And Noninfringement 

The defenses are invalidity and non- 
infringment. 

The patent relates to piston packing 
rings “more particularly split metallic 
rigs of the type employed in connection 
with the pistons of internal combustion 
engines.” 


The problem which confronted the 


patentee, in so far as we are at present 
concerned, was to produce a ring that 
could be snapped over and peripherally 
inserted into a fixed groove of the pis- 
ton of an internal combustion engine, 
and which would give axial pressure 
against the side walls of the groove, and 
at the same time would have this axial 
pressure so limited that the ring could 
move radially in the groove. 


The solution of this problem was ren- 
dered difficult by reason of the high pres- 
sure and temperature of an internal 
combustion engine and the distortion of 
the cylinder by the expansion of the up- 
per end of the cylinder under heat, so 
that the cylinder in effect becomes a 
frusto come rather than a cylinder, and 
that the piston ring when used in such 
an engine must be free to follow out to 
the cylinder walls with each stroke of 
the piston, or, as it is called, “breathe” 
outward and inward once for each stroke 
of the piston, which movement at nor- 
mal high running speeds of automobile 
engines must be made in approximately 
1-80th of a second. 


Patent Was Allowed 
Over References Cited 

Both the Douglas & Hays United 
States patent, No. 727311, and the Carr 
Lockwood British patent, No. 24993, of 
1898, were cited as_references by the 
Patent Office, and the patent in suit was 
allowed over such references, and this 
greatly strengthens the presumption of 
its validity. (Fairbanks, Morse & Co. v. 
Stickney, 123 Fed. 79). 

None of the patents of the prior art 
offered in evidence by the defendant, 
with the exception of the patent to Der- 
anek, No. 1340650, relate to a piston 
ring of the type employed in connection 
with pistons of internal combustion 
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with burners 22 placed at spaced inter- 
vals and the moving wall carries simi- 
lar burners 21. 
heat at successive points around the 
annular shelves so that there is no 
danger of overheating. The purpose is 
in this respect the same as that of the 
traveling burners of appellant’s~ device. 

The Examiner holds that there would 
be no invention, .in view of Wedge, in 
applying heat to the tubes of the Emer- 
son still by means of traygling burners. 

Application Methods Differ. 

In the applicant’s device the oil is 
divided into small separate portions in 
the tubes and the heat is applied suc- 
cessively, giving time between the sev- 
eral applications for the intense heat 
to be absorbed by the oil without danger 
of overheating before the next applica- 
tion of the flame. In the Wedge patent 
the shelves are continuous, there are sev- 
eral burners and the idea is to produce 
a uniform heating of the entire con- 
tents of the shelves. The structure and 
operation is so different that it is doubt- 
ful if this reference would furnish any 
suggestion for use in an oil still of the 


These burners apply | 





engines, and, as we have seen, the ring 
of that patent does not meet, any of 
the claims of the patent in suit. 


The defendant did not contend that 
any prior art patent disclosed “the end 
portions on opposite sides of the split 
being symmetrical with respect to axial 
resiliency,” as called for in claim 5, or 
“the end portions on opposite sides of 
said split each having a slot therein ex- 
tending.to the split,” as called for in 
claim 6, and he cannot take the position 
that these features are of no practical 
value, because he has copied them. 


The defendant introduced in evidence 
the file wrapper and contents of the pat- 
ent in suit, and contends that the pat- 
entee, by cancelling the claims that were 
disallowed and the argument made on 
his behalf explaining the claims which 
were allowed, was estopped from claim- 
ing that the patent in suit covers the 
defendant’s ring, which is uesed with an 
expander, and that he thereby limited 
himself to a ring which will move radi- 
ally when seated in the piston groove, 
without requiring the supplemental 
means of an expander. 


Use of Expander 
Well Known to Art 


This contention seems to me to re 
without weight because the evidente 
shows that all that is required to make 
the ring operate without an expander 
is to make it thicker, but that better 
results can be obained by suplementing 
the radial motion by using the old and 
well known means of an expander. 

The use of an expander was not an 
invention of the defendant but old and 
well known to the art; but even if it 
was an invention of the defendant, it 
would*be but an improvement, as the ex- 
pander would not accomplish the results 
which defendant accomplishes but for the 
ring which constitutes the invention of 
the patent in suit. 

The contention of the defendant’s ex- 
pert, that the arguments filed by the 
patentee at the time the claims in suit 
were inserted were false, is not sus- 
tained; on the contrary, in my opinion, 
the arguments pointed out true and cor- 
rect distinctions rendering the claims of 
the patent in suit patentable over the 
art. 

As hereinbefore poined out, the Carr 
Lockwood patent was for a ring of the 
type intended for use in connection with 
high pressure steam engines of the ma- 
rine type, in which it was common prac- 
tice to locate the rings so that they 
could not move outward radially. 

The Carr Lockwood ring is not a pe- 
reherally inserted ring. 


Patent Is Not Limited 
To Butt Joint Construction 


The ring of the patent in suit is in- 
dicated in Fig. 1 as having a butt joint, 
but it is not limited to that construcion 
because in the patent in the suit it is 
stated: 

“While the ring is indicated in Fig. 1 
as having a butt joint, it is contemplated 
that the essential features of the inven- 
ion migh be embodied in rings of other 
types and having lapped joints of any 
desired form.” 

The increased efficiency of the lapped 
joints used by both plaintiff and defend- 
ant over the long tongue extending from 
one side only as shown in the Lockwood 
patent is apparent, and was accomplished 
by the patentee in the patent in suit 
having the slots run inwardly on each 
side of the split. 

The Defendant’s Exhibit D does not, in 
my opinion, show the ring disclosed in 
Carr Lockwood patent, No. 24993, of 
1898, but a ring constructed with the 
knowledge gained from the patent in 
suit; and in view of my analysis of the 
Carr Lockwood patent, it is hardly nec- 
essary to point out the many changes 
which I find. i 

The Carr Lockwood patent is a foreign 
reference and must be taken for exactly 
what it shows on its face, and cannot be 
reconstructed to anticipate the patent in 
suit. (Permutit Co. v. Harvey Laundry 
Co., 279 Fed. 713, Westinghouse Air- 
Brake Co. v. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
88 Fed. 258). 


Rings Sold by Defendant 


Infringe Patent in Suit 

The rings sold by the defendant clearly 
infringe the patent in suit. 

They are trans-split radially resilient 
rings for sealing between relatively re- 
ciprocating members (the piston and 
cylinder), provided with staggered series 
of slots to form an axially resilient por- 
tion intermediate opposite side portions, 
peripherally insertable into the annular 
groove, of a normal width greater than 
that of the groove, to develop a pre- 
determined pressure between the oppo- 
site side portions of the ring and re- 
spective side portions of the groove, and 


[Continaed on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Emerson type. 

In view of these facts we are inclined 
to give the appellant the benefit of the 
doubt on the matter of invention and the 
decision of the examiner is reversed, 
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6,838,438 | 


seeeeee 


430 4,669,911 
2,325 1,604,790 2,137,570 9,824,027 United States Daily. 

1,340,813 1,761,370 8,803,088 
3,714.29 3,691.00 3,714.29 


73.9 70.6 73.2 
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Chemicals 


Permit Is Sought 
To Develop Power 


On Columbia River 


Project on Clark Fork in 
Washington Formerly 
Rejected by Com- 
mission. 


Hugh L. Cooper, of New York, N. Y., 
has made reapplication for a preliminary 
permit for a power project on the Co- 
lumbia River in Washington to have an 
ultimate installed capacity of 600,000 
horsepower, the Federal Power Com- 
mission stated orally on August 31. 

Mr. Cooper’s application for the proj- 
ect was rejected by the Commission on 
May 20 of this year “because of the 
inability of the applicant at that time 
to proceed therewith,” it was explained. 

The project would be situated on the 

rk Fork of the Columbia in Pend 0’ 
Reille County, and would affect public 
and ational forest lands in the vicinity, 
it was said. According to the Commis- 
sion, the project would consist of a dam, 
a spillway, a powerhouse and a trans- 
missior line, the proposed installation to 
comprise 12 50,000-horsepower units un- 
der a head of 245 second-feet. Initial 
installation, it was stated, would in- 
clude six of the 12 units. 

The Commission said that it was in- 
tended that the current should be used 
for electro-chemical and public utility 
purposes, 


Float Creek Power 
Project Considered | 


Application Filed for Permit to 
Build Dam in Challis 
National Forest. 


An application for a preliminary per- 
mit for a power project on Float Creek in 
Custer County, Idaho, has been filed by 
the Seafoam Mines Corporation of Sea- 

’ foam, Idaho, the Federal Power Com- 
mission stated orally on August 31. 

The project would be located in Challis 
National Forest, it was said, and would 
consist of a timber dam, rock filled, 96 
feet long, to divert into a timber flume; 
a steel penstock; a powerhouse, and a 
transmission line four miles long extend- 
ing from the power house to mines and 
mills belonging to the company. 

Primary capacity was estimated at 230 
horsepower. Installed capacity was not 
stated. The Commission said that the 
,eurrent would be used for mining and 
milling purposes. 


Patent Infringed | 
. Despite Improvement 


“District Court Enjoins Sale of 
Piston Rings Made by 
Competitor. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
this pressure is limited to permit radial 
movement of the ring in the groove un- 
,der working conditions. 

In both plaintiff and defendant’s’com- 
mercial rings, under working conditions, 
*an expander is used. 

The defendant’s rings were sold as 
“doing the same thing as plaintiff’s rings. 

There is nothing in the patent in suit 
“which provides that no expander is re- 
“quired, but if there was, the defendant 
could not escape infringment by making 
the ring thinner and using an expander, 
because the evidence shows that all that 
would be necessary to make the ring 
self-operating, without the expander, 
would be to make it thicker, and there- 
fore infringment is not~ avoided by 
“making two separate pieces perform the 
same function as a single device. (Ped- 
+etson v. Dundon, 220 Fed. 309, Barber 
v, Otis Sales Co., 240 Fed. 723). 

“ ' As I have before said, if the expander 
“be an improvement and had been in- 
“vented by defendant, infringement would 
“not thereby be avoided, as the evidence 
“shows that expanders have been used 
“with many kinds of rings;~but the ad- 
“vantages of the defendant’s commercial 
“structure are due to the ring, and the 
expander without the ring would be of 
“no value. 

That the patent in suit contemplated 
the use of an expander may reasonably 
be inferred from the words used in the 
claims, “under working conditions,” be- 
eause the use of expanders seems to have 
been general. 

The patent is valid and all the claims 
were infringed by the defendant. 

An interlocutory decree may be entered 
in favor of the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant directing the issuance of an in- 
junction, on plaintiff’s giving proper se- 
curity, and for damages and costs, with 
the usual order of reference, to be set- 
tled on notice. 

Upon the settlement of the decree I 
will hear the parties with reference to 
the security to be given by plaintiff, and 
atso as to the security to be given by 
the defendant, and the conditions to be 
observed by him if he desires a suspen- 
sion of the injunction pending appeal. 

August 6, 1927. 


Frisco Line Officers Ask 
_ To Serve in Dual Capacity 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 
in an application filed with the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission, asks authority 
for certain of its officers to serve also 
as officers and directors of the Butler 
County Railroad, of which the Frisco 
Was recently authorized by the Commis- 
sion to acquire control. 


Valuation of $579,679,283 Fixed 


Sugar 


On Baltimore & Ohio Properties 


A total value of $579,679,283 is found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the property used by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
common-carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1918, in a tentative valuation re- 
port made public by the Commission on August 30 tn Valuation Docket 
No, 1068. The details of this valuation were given in the iseue of August 31 
and the full text concludes with a summary recapitulating the various 


items as follows: 


Final Value.—After careful consideration of all facts herein contained, includ- 
ing appreciation, depreciation, going-concern value, working capital and all other 
matters which appear to have a bearing upon the values here reported, the values, 
for rate-making purposes, of the property of the Baltimore & Ohio, owned or used, 


devoted to common-carrier purposes, are found to be as follows: 
Classification. 
Owned and used 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 
The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company 
Benwood and’ Wheeling Connecting Railway Company 
Erie Railroad Company 
The Fairport, Painesville and Eastern Railroad Company 
Little Kanawha Railroad Company 
Long Fork Railway Company 
Morgantown and Kingwood Railroad Company 
The Newburgh and South Shore Railway Company 
The Ohio River and Western Railway Company 
tla dye i Bo en a ee rrr 
The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company.... 
The River Terminal Railway Company 
The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway Company 
The Sharpsville Railroad Company ...............00. iter euesereets 
Southern Railway Company 
The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company 
Union Depot Company (Columbus, Ohio) ............000. bv ecewe aswe 
West Virginia Northern Railroad Company ............ ‘ 
Western Maryland Railway Company 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company ...... $dNT ew TS bebe 
The Zanesville and Western Railway Company .........eeseeceees Sisi0 
American Express Company 
Cherry River Bogm and Lumber Company ...............006 6¥s0evee 
The Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Railway Company 
Maryland Electric Railways Company 
Monongahela Valley Traction Company 
United Railways & Electric Company 
Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Railway Company 


DOWEL. 66h ce 
Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 
Baltimore & Ohio in Pennsylvania: 
Owned by this company 
Baltimore and Philadelphia: 
Owned by this company 


Pittsburgh Junction: 
Owned by this company 
Owned by private party 
Quemahoning Branch 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Lancaster, Cecil and Southern 
Metropolitan Southern 
Washington County Railroad 
Winchester and Strausburg ............... oh Wesewerssseedened ° 
Winchester and Potomac 
Baltimore and New York 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago (of Illinois) 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago (of Ohio and Indiana): 
Owned by this company 
Owned by private party 
Baltimore Ge VIO COMNCCIM osc cc dos cecwscvrcseciesiesoesseas siete 
Baltimore Belt 
Confluence and Oakland 
Fairmont, Morgantown and Pittsburgh: 
Owned by this company 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator and Railway 
PSCC AMEL MME ROAD CGEM at0 05.6584). 0.06- 5 6:6 08 64560008 80'S 666 eee 
Washington and Western Maryland 
Sunday Creek Railroad 
Ohio and Little Kanawha 
Columbus, Findlay and Northern 
Pittsburgh and Western: 
Rt MEIN 00, 54 \:a:6 0 ale Wine orn 66 Keka be 6SMaae nebo ae wien 
Owned by ‘private parties .....ccccccssescccses aaenies Wea ecoralernin ats 
EONS AVORe: FCOUINON: Cie i5.c 10:0: 010 40.00.00:5,0 00.8.8. 0100 eeavcans Ack GU se Ee. 
St. Clairsville and Northern sec 
ROW Te Me RERUPOI ics a 6 00,006.06 000.006 002.600 060 vedcee’d Cv bosses 
PIGS BN SRS TSEONOD aso Sos :6 616500:60.0:m.ns vsiceee ee cde a: PEK warcweees 
Dayton and Michigan: 
Owned by this company beae ee 
Owned by private parties ....... {sss sows eseanecnus 6 ae 
Cincinnah SHE DESO o... <. ca drs cccsedeeceiceceve Or re 
Lima Belt 
Valley Railroad 
Toledo and Cincinnati: 
Owned by this company 
Owned by private parties 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern: 
Owned by this company éb6eadbee 
Owned by private parties ..... irae nisieave Raa ena. cie'yicn sinaateose noma’ 
The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company ..o-«scees 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 
The Cincinnati, Sandusky and Cleveland Railroad Company 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company 
The Cleveland and Mahoning Valley Railway Company .. 
The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
Columbus and Xenia Railroad Company pena week we 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company ....... we 
Dayton Union snailway Company hic ae ea 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company ....eee.. 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad Company 
The Little Miami Railroad Company 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
The New York Central Railroad Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
The Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington Railroad Company. 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Company 
The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company., 
The Washington Terminal Company .............ccecceees bia Sa eeetea 
West Virginia Northern Railroad Company 
Western Maryland Railway Company 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company ......ceceeccecseces 
The Wilmington and Northern Railroad Company 
The Youngstown and Austintown Railway Company 
The Youngstown and Ravenna Railroad Company 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company (electric line) 
Connellsville, Uniontown and Wheeling Railroad Company (elec. line) 
City of New York 
George Dressler, New York City 
City of Philadelphia 
Emily R. DeGaney, Philadelphia 
Mrs. B. Leonard, Callery, Penna. 
Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Railway Company 
(electric line) Uithates Makta sd aah CEE Me 6 APSA AW ast ac ace ee wards we 
The Pennsylvania and Lake Erie Dock Company 
Sarah C. Trott and others, Buffalo, Ohio 
Seymour Improvement Company 
Mather Humane Stock Transportation Company ... 
The Bridge Company of Foxburg ............0.0.. eae 
Pittsburgh Joint Stock Yard Company 
Edward Watson, Vincennes, “Ind. ........ ‘Saws aaa ca 
CURE HOIPRR MATEIEE a ora cb as cc vaecencdsaase 
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Total ..% 


Total owned 
Total used 


Final Value 
$348,250,000 


214,000 
12,463 
22,828 

943 
2,200 
24,025 
8,000 
6,701 
2,100 
4,479 
132,941 
242 
65,000 
16,750 
14,600 
184,000 
88 

405 

410 
1,524 
3,498 

100,000 
45,750 
95,000 

6,800 
328,000 
1,037 
3,691 


$1,297,475 


$43,700,000 


7,750,000 
20,000 


5,750,000 
101,235 
2,400,000 
9,100,000 
115,000 
525,000 
1,200,000 
585,000 
1,050,000 
625,000 
2,650,000 


22,500,000 
700 
195,000 
6,750,000 
282,500 


4,675,000 
193,500 
10,200,000 
285,000 
229,000 
1,650,000 
212,000 


16,000,000 
45,936 
66,750 
69,000 

257,500 
260,000 


8,100,000 
437 
335,000 
33,000 
2,900,000 


19,875,000 
314,677 


52,500,000 
330,237 
3,400,000 
17,500 
593 

80 
72,500 
4,265 
5,336 
8,348 
3,072 
697 
4,250 
73,558 
531,000 
63 
1,398 
3,410 
914 
67,494 
33,500 
2,745 
88 
289,265 
5,131 
2,345 
78 
9,038 
1,094 
1,081 
6,800 
936 

979 
138,500 
12,500 
24,000 
88,800 
4,250 


92,000 
154,250 
860 
29,800 
570,000 
96,500 
30,800 
4,800 
1,802,919 


REDEEM OLD RAKAEECELE SAR CER DAES pied tonnes sagae nen $231,429,283 


DRAMA Chen gee Sh UL A Gad ban ba ROA Sad ake Rea eeveeeess $349,547,475 
BAe Abs Was inigh Os WiMpin en a Acd (ne HAWS O 0's ce hb-cameb aeanie sae $579,679,283 


The sum of $21,250,000 is included in the value above stated as owned and used 


on account of working capital, including material and supplies. 


No other values or 


elaments of value to which specific sums can now be ascribed are found to axist. 


-sponding  all-rail 
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Railroad Investments 


Revision Ordered 
Of Rates on Sugar 
And Canned Goods 


Decision Involves Freight 
Charges From Pacific Coast 
to Interior Desti- 
nations. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Nor has sufficient reason been shown for 
prescribing for the future a lower rate 
subject to a higher carload minimum, 
in view of complainants’ desire to,retain 
a rate subject to the present minimum of 
44,000 pounds. 


In view of the existing joint rail-and- 
water rate, no occasion has been shown 
for proportional rates from thg north 
coast ports applicable on sugar coming to 
those ports by water. It remains, there- 
fore, to consider the local rate from Port- 
land. In our opinion the 61-cent rate is 
too high. We find that this rate on 
sugar, in carloads, from Portland, Oreg., 
to Spokane, Wash., has been, is, and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded, exceeds, or may 
exceed 55 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
44,000 pounds. An appropriate order will 
be entered. , 


California to Montana 
Rates Not Unreasonable 


Defendants direct attention to the fact 
that in Butte Wholesale Grocery Co. v. 
B., A. & P. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C. 657, we 
found a rate of 85 cents on sugar, mini- 
mum 60,000 pounds, from San Francisco, 
Crockett, Oakland, and Potrero to points 
in Montana, including Missoula, not un- 
reasonable, and that this rate subjected 
to the subsequent general increases and 
reduction would today be 9.5 cents higher 
than the current rate. They cite rates 
of 84 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, in 
effect from San Francisco to Ogden, 
Utah, 782 miles; 89 cents, minimum, 40,- 
000 pounds, from southern Idaho points 
to Missoula, an average distance of 353 
miles; $1.125 from Denver to Missoula, 
1,072 miles, and other similar compari- 
sons, a number of which duplicate those 
shown by defendants in No. 16796. De- 
fendants assert that complainant’s re- 
quest for lower ratés from the north 
coast ports is based on the fact that 
there are times when stocks of sugar 
are offered by dealers at those points 
at prices less than the refineries’ price, 
a situation of which complainant could 
take advantage under a lower rate. 


It is to be observed that the rate of 
$1.10 to Missoula for a constructive rail 
distance of 844 miles yields a ton-mile 
revenue greater by 1.3 mills than that 
yielded by the 75-cent rate to Spokane 
for a constructive distance of 604 miles. 
This difference in favor of Spokane also 
obtains in connection with the rates from 
the north Pacific ports, and is even more 
marked under the all-rail rates from San 
Francisco. No operating difficulties east 
of Spokane are shown of record which 
would warrant so pronounced a depar- 
ture from the accepted principle that 
as distance increases the ton-mile earn- 
ings should, ordinarily, decrease. Fur- 
thermore, the minimum carload weight 
on traffic to Spokane is but 44,000 
pounds, while in connection with the rate 
of $1.10 to Missoula the minimum is 
60,000 pounds. Under a normal rate of 
progression the 75-cent rate to Spokane 
would become about 90 cents at Mis- 
soula. Allowing for somewhat less fa- 
vorable transportation conditions beyond 
Spokane, the rate should not in any 
event exceed 95 cents, minimum 44,000 
pounds, or 20 cents over the rate to 
Spokane. 


Complainant Cites Rates 
On 15 Commodities 


In support of its contention that sugar 
moving ocean-and-rail should be on a 
basis relatively lower than the corre- 
traffic, complainant 
cities some 15 commodities all of which 
move water-and rail on rates ranging 
from 1 to 18 cents under the all-rail 
rates from and to the same points. The 
differential, generally, is 4.5 cents in fa- 
vor of the water-and-rail traffic, the 
same as at present obtains in connection 
with the rates to Spokane. 


We find that the rates on sugar, in 
carloads, from San Francisco and Crock- 
ett, Calif., to Missoula, Mont., have been 
are, and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they have ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed 95 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 44,000 pounds, 
via water-and-rail routes; and $1 per 
100 pounds, minimum 44,000 pounds, via 
the direct all-rail routes. We further 
find that the rates on sugar, in carloads. 
from Portland, Oreg., Tacoma and Seat- 
tle, Wash., to Missoula have been, are, 
and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they have exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed 75 cents per 
pound, minimum 44,000 pounds. And 
we further find that the rates on sugar, 
in carloads, from the points above men- 
tioned to Missoula are, and for the fu- 
ture will be, unduly prejudicial to deai- 
ers at Missoula, and unduly preferential 
of dealers at Spokane to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed the corre- 
sponding rates from the same points to 
Spokane by more than 20 cents per 
100 pounds. The rates established by 
the Union Pacific are criticized by de- 
fendants as being unduly low, and as 
having depressed the entire adjustment 
on canned goods in this territory. 

Among other comparisons made by 
complainant is a rate of 58 cents from 
Bozeman and Stevensville to points in 
Wyoming and Nebraska, for distances 
ranging from 347 to 789 miles, and a 
rate of 45 cents from Salt Lake City 
to Butte, 433 miles. It emphasizes the 
fact that defendants maintain rates on 
condensed milk from the north coast 
ports to Spokane which are the same as 
on canned goods, while to. Missoula the 
rate is 15.5 cents higher on canned goods 
than on condensed milk. We have on 
several occasions held that the transpor- 


tation characteristics of condensed milk 
and other canned goods are similar and 
that ordinarily the rates should be the 
same, but defendants state that the rates 
on condensed milk from the north coast 
ports to Missoula and other Montana 
common points were reduced to meet 
competition from condenseries in Utah 
and Idaho. For example, the rate from 
Salt Lake City and Richmond, Utah, to 
Butte, 433 and 373 miles, respectively, 
is 45 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, and 
from Nampa, Utah, 508 miles, the rate 
is 56.5 cents. With these rates in mind, 
defendants say that they published the 
62.5-cent rate now in effect on con- 
densed milk from the ports of Missoula 
and other Montana points. 


Same Disadvantage in 
Handling Canned Goods 


Complainant shows that it is at the 
same relative disadvantage in handling 
canned goods in competition with job- 
bers located at Spokane and Wallace as 
it is with respect to sugar. For exam- 
ple, Spokane distributors can place 
canned goods in Paradise, Mont., 186 
miles east of Spokane, and 70 miles 
west of Missoula, at a total rate of 


$1.08, while it costs the Missoula dis- | 


tributors $1.11 to reach the same point. 


Defendants assert that the rates on | 


eanned goods to Missoula are not un- 


reasonable or out of line as compared | 
with the rates to Spokane, as is evi- | 


denced by comparing the rates to these 
points with the corresponding fifth-class 
rates, which they say were originally 
prescribed in Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce v. O. R. R. & N. Co., supra. The 
49-cent rate on canned goods from 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland to Spo- 
kane is 70 per cent of the correspond- 
ing fifth-class rate of 70 cents, and the 
canned-goods rate of 78 cents to Mis- 
soula is 69.3 per cent of the corre- 
sponding fifth-class rate of $1.125. 
Likewise the “°-cent rate, water-and- 
rail, from San Francisco to Missoula is 
65.7 per cent of the fifth-class rate be- 
tween those points, while the water-and- 
rail rate of 66.5 cents from San Fran- 
cisco to Spokane is 75.2 per cent of the 
corresponding fifth-class rate. 

It appears, however, that the present 
fifth-class rates from the ports to Spo- 
kane and Missoula are not in line with 
the scale prescribed in the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce case. That scale 
was brought up to date and prescribed 
in Klamath County Chamber of Com- 
merce v. S. P. Co., supra, between Ore- 
gon and California points. Under the 
scale so prescribed the fifth-class rate 
for 361 miles, the average distance from 
the coast ports to Spokane, is 84.5 cents, 
while the fifth-class rate for 609 miles, 
the averag: distance from the coast 
ports to Missoula, is $1.175. The latter 
rate is 139 per cent of the former. Ap- 
plying the same percentage to the 49- 
cent rate on canned goods from the 
coast ports to Spokane, the correspond- 
ing rate to Missoula would become 68 
cents, instead of the 78 cents now 
charged. The class rates from San 
Francisco to Spokane and Missoula are 
not rates which we have passed upon. 


Claim for Lower 
Rate Is Denied 


In our judgment there is no suffi- 
cient reason why the rates on canned 
goods should be lower than the rates on 
sugar. In other territories we have pre- 
scribed higher rates on canned goods. 

We find that the rates on canned 
goods from San Francisco and points 
taking the same rates to Missoula, over 
water-and-rail and all-rail routes. and 
from the north coast ports to Missoula, 
are not unreasonable but that these 
rates are, and for the future will be, 
unduly prejudicial to dealers at Mis- 
soula and unduly preferential of dealers 
at Spokane to the extent that the rates 
to Missoula exceed those contemporane- 
ously in effect to Spokane by more than 
20 cents per 109 pounds. 


We further find that complainant in 
No. 17562 and the Stone-Ordean-Walls 
Company, intervener therein, made ship- 
ments of sugar, in carloads, from San 
Francisco and Crockett, Calif., and from 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash., to Misspula, Mont., under 
the rates assailed, and paid and bore 
the charges thereon; that they have 
been damaged in the amount of the 
difference between the charges paid and 
those which would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasonable and that 
they are entitled to reparation, with in- 
terest, on shipments of sugar, in car: 
loads, from Portland, Seattle, and Ta- 
coma during the statutory period, and 
on shipments of sugar from San Fran- 
cisco and Crockett, Calif., since Sep- 
tember 8, 1925, the date on which the 
complaint was filed. Reparation on 
shipments of sugar from San Francisco 
and Crockett is thus limited because 
the rates charged were on no higher 
basis than that found not unreasonable 
in Butte Wholesale Grocery Co. v. B., 
A. & P. Ry. Co.,, supra. See Dawson 
Produce Co. v. A. & V. Ry. Co., 113 I. 
C. C. 454. No sufficient showing has 
been made of damage due to any viola- 
tion of section 3. 

The parties should comply with Rule 
V of our Rules-of Practice. An appro- 
priate order for the future will be en- 
tered. 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Baeriein, Henry Philip Bernard. The 
march of the’seventy thousand. 287 
p. London, L. Parsons, 1926. 27-16143 

Barclay, William Singer. The land of 
Magellan, by ... With 28 illustrations 
and 8 maps. 240 p. illus. London, 
Methuen, 1926. 27-16095 

Barrington, Emilie Isabel (Wilson) 
“Mrs. Russell Barrington.” The serv- 
ant of all; pages from the family, so- 
cial and political life of my father, 
James Wilson; twenty years of mid- 
Victorian life. 2v. N. Y., Longmans, 
1927. 27-16103 

British museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of 
geology. . Catalogue of Cainozoic 
plants in the Department of geology 

.. 1-v. illus. London, Printed by 
order of the Trustees, 1926. 27-15981 

Bumpus, Thomas Francis. The cathe- 
drals of France, by .. . with eight il- 
lustrations in colour from the original 
paintings by H. Marshall and ninety 
half-tone plates. . . 367 p. London, 
Laurie, 1927. 27-15977 

Butler, Arthur Stanley George. The 
substance of architecture, by... with 
a foreword by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R. 
A., and eight illustrations. 319 p. 
London, Constable, 1926. 15978 
3utler, Frank Hedges. Wine and the 
wine lands of the world, with some 
account of places visited. With 55 
illustrations. 271 p. London, Fisher 
Unwin, 1926. 27-15998 

Carus, Edward Hegeler. Invari- 
ants as products and a vector inter- 
pretation of the symbolic method. 
44 p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Chicago, 1921.) Chicago, Open 
court publishing co., 1927. 27-15983 

Cellini, Venvenuto. Autibiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, translated by John 
Addington Symonds. 485 p. (The 
modern library of the world’s best 
books) N. Y., The Modern library, 
1927. 27-26622 

Chase, John Carroll, comp. and pub. 
History of Chester, New Hampshire, 
including Auburn. A supplement to 
the History of old Chester, published 
in 1869. 535 p. Derry, N. H., Record 
publishing company, 1926. 27-16094 

Chicago civic agencies; a directory of 
associations of citizens of Chicago in- 
terested in civie welfare, 1927. v. 
illus. Chicago, Pub. by the University 
of Chicago press for the Public affairs 
committee of the Union league club 
of Chicago and the Committee on local 
community research of the University 
of Chicago, 1927. 27-16132 

Curtis, Edmund. Richard II in Ireland, 
1934-5, and submissions of the Irish 
chiefs, by Edmund Curtis. . 248 
p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1927. 
27-16140 

The book 
ING. Xs 


Farmer, Mrs. Lydia (Hoyt). 
of famous queens. 399 p. 
Crowell, 1927. 27-16139 

Federal reserve bank of Richmond. 
Questions and answers on the federal 
reserve system, edited by Chas. A. 
People. 2d ed. 178 p. Richmond, Fed- 
eral reserve bank of Richmond, 1926. 

27-16133 

Forest, Ilse. Preschool education; a his- 
torical and critical study. 413 p. Mae- 
millan, 1927. 27-16086 

Fry, Reger Eliot. Transformations; criti- 
cal and speculative essays on art. 230 
p., illus. London, Chatto, 1926. 

27-15976 

Gibbon, John Murray. ed. and tr. Ca- 
nadian folk songs (old agd new) se- 
lected and translated by ... ; harmoni- 
zations by Geoffrey O’Hara and Oscar 
O’Brien; decorations by Frank H. 
Johnston. 105 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

27-26447 

Hagboldt, Peter Herman. Essentials of 
German reviewed. 143 p. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago junior college se- 
ries.) Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1927. 27-16082 

Hall, Ralph Edwin. . A physico- 
chemical study of scale formation and 
boiler-water conditioning, by . . . G. 
W. Smith and H. A. Jackson . . . and 
others. 239 p. illus. Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie institute of technology, 1927. 
(Mining and metallurgical investiga- 
tions, under auspices of Carnegie in- 
stitute of technology, United States 
Bureau of mines, and Mining and Me- 
tallurgical advisory boards.  Bulle- 
tin 24) 27-15994 

Halliday, William Reginald. Greek and 
Roman folklore. 154 p. Our debt to 
Greece and Rome; editors, G. D. Hadz- 
sits . . . D. M. Robinson) N. Y., Long- 

mans, 1927. 27-15985 

Hammack, Martin Vanburen. Supreme 
mind—the origin and progress of man 
—the wonder book of the universe as 
your wheel of fortune. 176 p. Colum- 
bus, O., F. J. Heer printing co., 1927. 

27-16136 

Heseltine, Philip. The English ayre, by 
Peter Warlock. 142 p., illus. London, 
Oxford university press, 1923. 

27-16005 

Holley, Jasper Elza. Touring the Holy 
Land. 96 p., illus. Cincinnati. Sacred 
pageant society, inc., 1927. 27-16101 

Hurry, Jamieson Boyd, 1857. Imhotep, 
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the vizier and physician of King Zoser 
and afterwards the Egyptian god of 
medicine. 118 p., illus. London, Oxford 
university press, 1926. 27-16142 


Jeter, Helen Rankin. Trends of popula- 
tion in the region of Chicago, prepared 
by the Local community research com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago 
and the Commonwealth club of Chi- 
cago for the Chicago regional plan- 
ning association. 64 p. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1927. 

27-16130 


Lacey, Thomas Alexander. The Anglo- 
Catholic faith. 2d ed. 185 p. (The 
faiths: varieties of Christian expres- 
sion.) London, Methuen & Co., Itd., 
1927. 27-16138 


Lum, Edward Harris. Genealogy of the 
Lum family. 270 p., illus. Somerville, 
N. J., Unionist-Gazette association, 
1927. 27-16091 


Macfadden, Adolphus. Skin 
troubles; their causes, nature and 
treatment. 283 p., illus. Macfadden 
publications, inc., 1927. 27-15989 


Montgomery, Royal Ewert. Industrial 
relations in the Chicago building 
trades. 340 p. (Materials for the 
study of business.) Chieago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1927. 

27-16131 


Morrison, Henry Clay. The optimism of 
pre-millennailism. 147 p. Louisville, 
Ky., Pentecostal publishing co., 1927. 

27-16137 


Neverman, Paul F. Twenty-five years 
of school house planning. 96 p., illus. 
La Crosse, Wis., Parkinson & Docken- 
dorff, 1927. 27-16089 

Offner, Richard. . . Italian primitives at 
Yale university, comments & revisions. 
48 p. (Publications of the Associates 
in fine arts at Yale.) New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1927. 27-15975 

Plumb, Charles Sumner. Marketing farm 
animals. 336 p., illus. Boston, Ginn,- 
1927. 27-16129 

Preiss, Ludwig. Palestine and Transjor- 
dania, by .. . and Paul Rohrbach; with 
214 photogravures and 21 colored 
plates from photographs taken by 
Ludwig Preiss. © 280 p. of illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1926. 27-16141 

Proudfit, Miss Fairfax Throckmorton. Di- 
etetics for nurses. 4th ed., completely 
rev. 619 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

27-15993 

Rapposelli, Antoinette. The opal ring. 

128 p. Boston, Badger, 1927. 
27-16083 

Wheeler, Caroline L. Constructive tem- 
perance versus prohibition. 38 p. 
Lansing, Mich. Lawrence & Van 
Bruen printing co., 1926. 27-9488 

Williams, Alfred. The selected poems of 
Alfred Williams, with much new and 
recent work hitherto unpublished and 
an introduction by John Bailey, M. A. 
180 p. London, Macdonald, 1926. 

27-16501 

Wilson, S. A. ed. Stories to tell. 121 p. 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-16554 

Wentworth, W. W. Bridge-me another? 
the bridge-question-answer book. 117 
p. N. Y., Ready reference publishing 
co., 1927. 27-16558 

West Indian conference, London, 1926. 
Report of the West Indian confer- 
ence. 15 p. (Gt. Brit. Parliament. 
Papers by command, Cmd. 2672). Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 

27-16590 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott. Heavenly 
discourse, by ... with drawings by 
Art Young, frontispiece by Hugo Gel- 
lert. 325 p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 
The New masses, 1927. 27-16573 


Bernarr 


| Government Books 
| and Publications 
Woche emcee ncaa 


Contributions to Economic Geology. 
(Short Papers and Preliminary Re- 
ports) 1926. Part II-Mineral Fuels. 
By W. T. Thom, Jr., Geologist in 
Charge. Issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. 
Price 40 cents. [GS5-748] 

Kentucky, County Tables V, VI, VII and 
VIII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. Price 10 cents. 

27-16868 

North Carolina. County Tables V, VI, 
VII and VIII. United States Census 
of Agriculture, 1925. Price 10 cents. 

27-26869 

List of Lights with Fog Signals of Baltic 
Sea with Kattegat, Belts and Sound 
and Gulf of Bothnia. Volume VI. Cor- 
rected to June 1, 1927. Published by 
the Hydrographic Office, Navy De- 
partment. Price 60 cents. 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by the 
United States Customs Court. Reape 
praisement Circular No. 29. Subscrip- 
tion price 75 cents per year. 

[13-2916] 

Index to Office Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office. Volume 360. 
July, 1927. 
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{s published in every Monday ‘issue. 


‘The page 


- ceference used is the Yearly. Index -Number 
which is consecutive from ‘March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


PAGE TWELVE 


Packing Rules 
Less Rigid for 
Foreign Parcels 


Post Office Department Is- 
sues Instructions Modified. 
by British Under- 


standing. 


The Post Office Department 
vised its instructions covering 
handling and packing of parcels destined 
for delivery in this country and abroad, 
it has just announced in a memorandum 
signed by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General R. S. Regar. This action 
has. been taken as a result of recent 
correspondence with the postal admini- 
tration of Great’ Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Under new arrangements with Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Post Office De- 


has re- 


proper | 





partment will not insist on parcels be- | 


ing shipped in wooden boxes. 
partment, however, believes that certain 
requirements are necessary for good 


The De- | 


packing, and consequently has suggested | 


a plan to postmasters generally 

those patrons who ship both by the in- 

ternational and domestic service. 
Avoidance of Indemnity. 


and | 


The suggestions are designed prima- 
rily to reduce indemnity costs to the Gov- | 
ernment, since Great Britain and Ireland | 


have refused to indemnify this country 


for parcels damaged because of improper | 


packing, it was explained. 


The full text of the memorandum fol- 


lows: 
A notice was published on page 16 of 


the December, 1925, Postal Guide under | 
the caption, “Insured Parcels for Great | 
Britain and Northern Ireland to be Se- | 
curely Packed,” in which it was stated | 


that double-faced corrugated pasteboard, 
fiber, or similar containers may or- 


dinarily be considered as sufficient for | 


articles in the domestic service and pos- 
sibly as good as wooden containers in 
some instances, yet 


when, packed to- | 


gether with other mail they do not have | 
as equal power to resist heavy pressure | 
from the outside as would strong wooden | 


boxes; that the Postal 


Administration | 


of Great Byitain and Northern Ireland | 
has indicated that wooden boxes are nec- | 


essary to protect articles 
wholly or partly of glass or other articles 
easily breakable, and that, 


composed | 


therefore, | 


mailers should be required to use wooden | 


boxes as containers for such matter des- 

tined for Great Britain and Northern 
Treland. 

Requirements Modified. 

Since publishing this notice 


in the | 


December, 1925, Postal Guide, the matter | 


has been made the subject of correspond- 
ence with the Postal Administration of 
Great Britain and the following informa- 
tion has been furnished by Great Brit- 
tain which indicates that the Postal Ad- 
ministration of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland will not insist, in every in- 
stance, upon the use of woeden boxes to 
protect articles composed wholly 


or | 


partly of glass or other articles easily | 


breakable: 


“* % * The packing material suit- 


able for a large article might be un- | 


necessary for a small one, and the char- 
acter of the material (e. g., the thickness 
and qauilty of the wood of a box or the 
toughness of paper, linen, etc.) must be 
taken into consideration. 

“The indications as to packing given in 
the British Post Office Guide are broad 


principles, and it is impracticable to give | 
precise indications to cover all types of | 


parcels. 
found in practice to be valuable in the 


Nevertheless the indications are | 


case of many claims made by the public | 


in respect of parcels held by the Post 
Office to have been inadequately packed, 


having regard to the ordinary risks of | 


pressure and concussion during transmis- 
sion of overseas mails. 
“For instance, it is found in the case 


of light and bulky articles liable to dam- | 
age by pressure (such as certain kinds 
of hats) that no container of consider- | 


able size is sufficiently rigid other than a 
stout wooden box of good quality. 
three-ply boxes are generally inadequate, 
and corrugated pasteboard and fiber 
board containers unless of specially good 
quality are found to be susceptible to 
pressure. 

“Receptacles completely rigid 
selves are necessary also for many large 
thin parcels, 
pictures. 

Protection of Glass. 


Even | 


them- | 


such as those containing ! 


“As regards glass, it is found neces- | 


sary in the British Service, even for in- 
land parcels, to insist as a rule on arti- 
cles wholly or partly of glass being 
packed in rigid boxes of metal or wood, 
but compensation would not necessarily 
be refused in the case of other packing. 
Yor instance, if a small article of glass 
were packed with a large quantity of 
soft packing material round all its parts 
in a very strong millboard box, it is 
probable that compensation would be 
paid. 

“In the case of a fragile article par- 
ticular attention is necessary to the in- 
ternal packing of the parcel. The pack- 
ing materials may be sufficient in quan- 
tity and quality, but the article is never- 


theless inadequately packed if between’ | 


any portion of it and the sides of the 
re¢eptacles there is an insufficient depth 
of packing material to absorb unavoid- 
able concussion. 

“So far as possible all these points 
are taken into consideration when a 
claim -is -made for 
partel received from abroad; 

In view of the information which has 
been furnished by the Postal Adminis- 
tration of Great Britain and as 
above, postmasters may accept for in- 
surance to Great Britain and Northern 
Treland articles composed wholly or 


x * YD 


damage done to a! 


set forth | 


| 


~ 
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Summary of ‘All News Co 


Advertising News 
Motion picture actress claims dresses 

should be admitted at reduced value be- 

cause of advertising value through her 


use of them. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Aeronautics 
Meteorlogical experts of Hydro- 
graphic Office analyze recent trans-At- 


lantic flights, basing their survey upon | 
the importance of weather information. | 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Five-year air program of Army has 

made possible training of 83 Reserve 
Officers for period of one year. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Postal 

eral air -mail routes to private opera- 

tion. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

to experience tem- 

of training aero- 


National Guard 
porary shortages 
planes. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


A gricultur e 


fe in cotton and corn prices 


lift purchasing power of farm products | 


to index existing prior to slump last 
fall. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture chart in- 
dicative of coniparative movement of 
products during July. 
Page 5 
Germany plans to reduce duty rates 
on prunes. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


Automotive Industry 


District Court, N. Y., holds that pat- 
ent on piston rings was infringed, ad- 
dition of improvement to copy of valid 
patent not avoiding infringment. (Sim- 
plex Piston Ring Co. v. Hamilton.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Spanish inventor said to have worked 

out noiseless motor engine. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Banking-Finance 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that pur? 
chase money notes deposited in escrow 
with bank to discharge mortgages are 
to be considered in determining gain or 
loss on real estate transfers. (B.S. & 

G. Roberts.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 

Loans and discounts decline during 
year in Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Tabulation of total internal revenue 
for last fiscal year, together with 
sources of taxation. 

Page 7, Col. 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Federal Reserve Board weekly finan- 
cial indicator chart. 

Page 7 
the office of 
Currency. 

Page 7, 


Transactions in 
ComptroHer of the 


Federal Reserve Board area banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 


Congress. 
Col. 6 
the Govern- 


Page 11, 
by 


Publications issued 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Patent claims in reissue application 
for recovery of oxides of nitrogen are 
denied. (Andrew M. Fairlie.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Child Welfare 


Survey 
France. 


of juvenile delinquency in 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Commerce-T rade 


July commodity stock review shows 





partly of glass or other articles easily , 
breakable even though such articles may 
not be inclosed in wooden or metal con- | 
tainers, provided they are properly 
packed in other acceptable containers in 
a manner which will apparently insure 
their safe transmission, regard being 
had to the fact that the articles are in- 
tended for overseas destinations and will 
be subjected ‘to numerous handlings en | 
route and should therefore be packed 
even more securely than those for do- | 
mestic destinations. 

The Parcel Post Convention 
the United States and Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland stipulates in effect that 
no indemnity is to be paid if the damagee} 
arose from the fault negligence of 
the sender or addressee the represen- | 
tative of either and also provides that the 
final decision upon all questions of com- 
pensation rests with the Administration 
of the country in which the loss or dam- | 
age has taken place. 

Payment of Indeninity. 

The Department may therefore decline 
to pay indemnity for damage to the 
tents or any insured 
Great Britain 
land when such damage in | 
the United States it that 
the contents of the parcel were not prop- 
erly packed, and may also decline to pay | 


between 


or 


oO. 


con- 
parcel addressed 
to or Northern Ire- 
occurred 


and appears 


service releases last of Fed- | 


the | 


Col. 6 | 
Decline noted in deposits of Ninth | 


| method of pac hing 
| container neces 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after, March.4, at the conclusion 
of each 


This cumulates the 52 
Indexes. 


volume. 
Weekly 
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ntained i in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and ind Classifications 


manufactured goods and unfilled orders 
| decreased, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Economic outlook in Porto Rico in- 
jured by slack demand for large stocks 
| of tobacco. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Exports to Philippines during last 
| fiscal year increased 5 per cent over 
previous year. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Exports of industrial machinery ad- 
vance in July. 





Col. 4 
by 


Page 6, 
Weekly index of business chart 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 9 
Commercial situation improved in 
Argentina. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Nationalist Government of China re- 
scinds surtax on tonnage. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
completed of distribution of 
in southeastern States. 

Page 1, Col 7 
Germany plans to reduce duty 


Survey 
commodities 


on prunes. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
price analysis. 


Page 5 


Daily commodity 


Corporations 


Tabulation of total internal revenue 
for last fiscal year, together with 
ources of taxation. 

7, Col. 


Page 6 


Cotton 


Advances in cotton and corn prices 
lift purchasing power of farm products 
to index existing prior to slump last 
fall. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Weekly crop bulletin shows progress 
of cotton generally poor. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Agriculture chart indicative of com- 
parative movements of cotton. 

Page 

Daily cotton market price analysis. 

Page 


5 


° 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 10. 
Customs 


Customs Court lowers duty on auto- | 


mobile accessories. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Customs Court sustains duty on 
forceps. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Education 


Need for more buildings is proving | 


complicating problem to city school 
systems, 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Education urges periodic 

test to determine hearing acuity 


school children. 


Foodstuffs 


9 


Page 3, Col. 


meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5 


table, 


F oreign Affairs 


Acting Comptroller 
| reimbursement to embassy 


General denies 
clerk for 


| cab fare home after working all night. | 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Mexico still holding plane of officer 
| of Army Air Corps obliged to make 
forced landing. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Canadian delegates to customs con- 
ference thank Department of State 
for co-operation. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Relief reported of Americans 
sieged at Mexican mines. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


National Zoological Park gets 
French silver medal for establishing 
; hitherto unrecorded feat of hatching 

and rearing blue geese. 
Page 1, 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Harvey J. Zimmerman, of the Bureau 
of the Census, describes the compilation 


Col. 5 


indemnity for damage 
of an insured parcel addressed to Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland when the 
damage occurred while the article was 
in the 
Great Britain and in the opinion of the 
latter country the parcel was not prop- 
erly packed and for that reason pay- 


ment of indemnity was refused by Great 


Britain. 
The Department may also decline to 


| pay any indemnity or may pay only its 
| pro 


rata share of indemnity in those 
cases where it can not be detrmined 
where the damage occurred and the Pos- 
tal Administration of Great Britain has 
declined to share responsibility with this 
Administration on the grounds that the 
parcel was inadequately packed. 

All extensive shippers of insured par- 
cels to Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and other overseas“ destinations 
should be advised of the foregoing and | 
instructed with regard to the proper 
and the quality of the 
Sary to be used according 
the of the merchandise in- 


to nature 


| 
volved, 


Postal employes should* be cautioned 
to exercise extreme care in acecpting 
insured parcels, both international and 
domestic, to see that the parcels are 


pf 


Z 


rates 


of | 


9 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- | 


be- | 


to the contents | 


custody of the Postal Service of | 


of statistics on cotton stocks and cot- 


ton ginnings. 
Page 4, Cel. 3 


War Department approves plans for 
bridge over Mississippi River near St. 
-Louis. 

. Page 1, Col. 4 


| Highways 
| 


| Inland Waterways 


Secretary of War says funds are 
| urgently needed to continue levee re- 
pair w@rk in flooded area. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Secretary of Commerce to leave 

September 2 for further survey of flood 
region of central south. 

Page 


| Insular Possessions 


Economic outlook in Porto Rico in- 
jured by slack demand for large stocks 
of tobacco. 


3, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 6 

Exports to Philippines during last 

| fiscal year increased 5 per cent over 
previous year. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Insurance 


Weekly mortality statistics. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Summary of survey of iron and 
steel industry shows wages more than 
| doubled and working hours shortened 
since 1913. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Bureau of Mines to make motion pic- 
tures of all phases of iron industry. 


Page 3,Col. 1 
| Labor 


Summary of survey of iron and steel 
industry shows wages more than 
doubled and working hours shortened 
since 1913. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Survey of employment in Delaware 
vegetable caneries shows wages and 
working conditions poor at most plants. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Lumber 
Phillips A. 
of National Committee on Wood Util- 


ization. 
Page 9, Col. 


Manufacturers 


July commodity stock review shows 
nanufactured goods and unfilled orders 
lecreased, 


* . 
Milling 
Agriculture chart indicative of com- 
parative movements of grain. 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. 


Mines and Minerals 


Mining corporation files application 
for 
Creek, Idaho. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Motion Pictures 


Bureau of Mines to make motion pic- 


tures of all phases of iron industry. 


National Defense 


Five-year air program of Army has 
made possible training of 83 Reserve 
Officers for period of one year. 

Page 4, Col. 1 
of training aero- 


porary shortages 


planes. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Mexico still holding plane of officer 
of Army Air Corps obliged to make 
forced landing. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Bids asked for naval hospital im- 
provements at San Diego. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Oil 


District Court, Pa., denies recovery 
of damages for failure to drill oil well 





adequately packed, both internally and 
externally, so as to enable them to with- 
| stand the handling to which they are 
| subjected, 

Sufficient and proper cushioning ma- 
terial such as excelsior, wood-wool, or 
other suitable material should be placed 
between the article or articles and the 
top, bottom, and sides of the boxes. 


| cushioning material, but may be used in 
connection with the wrapping of sep- 
arate articles within a parcel, not as 
cushioning matcrial but. for the purpose 
of protecting the separate articles from 
contact with other matter. 


Inquiry as to the manner in which the | 


articles are packed should be made, and 
| if they are not properly packed they 
| should be rejected and the mailer should 
be instructed as to how the pa: cel should 
be prepared in order to be acceptable. 


Canadian Delegates Pleased 
With Cooperation in Studies 


The Canadian delegates who have been 
| studying smuggling ‘and other customs 
@natter: in Washington the lasttavo days 

have informed? *h® Department \of State 
that they are “perfectly delighted” with 
the cooperation they. received from offi- 


| 
} 


Hayward named to staff | 


z 


| given authority to intervene as party 


* 


| Elgin, 


Page 5 


dam construction work on Float | 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


National Guard to experience tem- 


Tissue paper is not considered proper | 


on leased property where lessor had no 
contract direct with assignee of lessee. 
(Pen-O-Tex Oil & Leasehold Co. v. 
Pittsburgh Western Oil Co. et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Prior rejection of patent claims on 
oil still is reserved. (Frank E. Well- 
man). 
Page 10, Col, 4 
Seminole pools pass records of all 
| other fields in helping to make July 
| petroleum production at high level. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Packers s 
Charts indicative of. contparative 
movement of hogs and cattle. 

Page 5 

Patents 

See Special. Index 
on Page 10. 

‘ 7 

Postal Service 

Postal service releases last. of Fed- 
eral air mail routes to private opera- 
tion. 


and Law Digest 





Page 1, Col. 2 
Postal administration of southwest 
Africa agrees to accept dutiable ar- 
ticles in regular mails. 
‘ Page 12, Col. 5 
New weight limit fixed on parcels ex- 
changed with Windward Islands. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Instructions-—issued for packing 
parcels for delivery abroad. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Weekly statistics, 


Page 


Public Lands 


Yellowstone Park museum 
given series of photographic 
made in the park. 


mortality 
2 


2, Col. 4 





to be | 
studies 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Public lands to be opened to entry in 
New Mexico. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


New Yorker files ‘application for 
transmission power project on Colum- | 
bia River. | 
Page 11, Col. 1 | 

Operating expense statistics of 79 | 
large telephone 
half of 1927. 


Railroads 


Gulf, & Western Railway 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Texas 


in application of subsidiary to con- 
struct new line. | 
Page 6, Col. 3 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe, 
Joliet & Eastern, and Texas & |! 
' New Orleans railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Oregon Short Line, Oregon- 
| Washington, and C, B. & Q. railroads. | 
Page 8, Col. 2 | 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Northern Pacific, Union Pa- 
' cific and Seaboard Air Line. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
July statistics of revenues and ex- | 
penses of Rock: Island, and Chicago and 
' Northwestern Railways. 





Page 7, Col. 1 


Bureau of Standards cites specifica- 
tions for manufacture and installation 
of improved type of railroad track 
scales. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Railroads with port facilities on 
south Atlantic and Gulf coasts directed 
| to furnish questionnaire on wharfage. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
Texas Mexican Railway permitted to 
| intervene in proceedings on application 
| for operation of port terminal facilities. 
| Page 6, Col. 3 

Freight rates from Pacific points are | 
ordered revised on sugar- and canned 
roods, 





Page 6, Col. 1 
Tabular summary of valuation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Schedules proposing reduced rates on 
borate for export are suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 4 ! 





cials of the Department of the Treasury, 
it was stated orally ai the Department 
of Stat» August 31. 

The Canadian delegation also has co- 
operated well with Departmental officials, 
it was added. 


| African Countries Accept 
Dutiable Articles in Mails 


The Acting Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Chase C. Gove, has just an- 
nounced that the Postal Administration 
of Southwest Africa and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate have agreed to accept 
dutiable articles in the regular mails. 

The full text of Mr. Gove’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The postal administrations or South- 
west Africa and Bechuanaland Proctec- 
torate have advised that effeetive at once 
dutiable articles will be accepted in the 
Postal Union (regular) mails to those 
countries, 

The foregoing modifies the information 
appearing under the subheading “Pro- 
hibitions” of the items “Bechuanaland 
Protectorate’ on page 223 and “South- 
wett Africa Protectorate” on page 388, 
and Sections 30 and 31 on pages 182 and 
183 of thé annual Postal Guide for 1927, 





| region of central south. 


| by end of October. 


| sources of taxation. 


| Tax Appeals. 


companies for first | 


| Creek, Idaho. 


Sr 


Hearing postponed for investigation 
of charges of use of refrigerator cars. 
Page. 6, Col. 3 
Valuation placed on Arizona Eastern 
Railroad, 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Interlocking directorate approved. 
‘ Page 11, Col. 1 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


~~ e . 
Shipping 

District Court, N. Y., dismisses libel 
against vessel for injuries to carpenter 
engaged in making repairs, finding that 
negligence of fellow-workmen and not 
unseaworthiness of vessel was proxi- 
mate cause of injury. (Tulk v. S..S. 
Dublin). : 





Page 10, Col.1 

Railroads with port facilities on 
south Atlantic and Gulf coasts directed 
to furnish questionnaire on wharfage. 
“Page 6, Col. 5 

Nationalist Government of China re- 


scinds surtax on tonnage. 
Page 1, Col. 


Social Welfare 


Secretary of Commerce to leave 
September 2 for.further survey of flood 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Taxation 


Joint Congressional Committee on 
Taxation expected to make its report 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Tabulation of total internal revenue 
for last fiscal year, together with 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Summary of decisions by Board of 





Page 9, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tux 
Decisions on Page 8. 


| Textiles 


Statistical report of consumption of 
wool in July in manufacture. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Tobacco 


Economic outlook in Porto Rico in- 
jured by slack demand for large stocks 
of tobacco. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

June sale of cigars drops from 1926 
level while sale of cigarettes shows in- 


| crease, 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau regulations outlin- 
ing procedure to be followed in ob- 
taining evidence of nativity. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Water Power 
New Yorker files application for 
transmission power project on Colum- 
bia River. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Mining corporation files application 
for dam construction work on Float 


Page ean Col. 1 


Weather 


Meteorlogical experts of Hydro- 
graphic Office analyze recent trans-At- 
Jantic flights, basing their survey upon 
the importance of weather a 

Page 1, Col. 


Weather Bureau reviews typical Sep. 
tember weather. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Wool 


Agriculture chart indicative of com- 
parative movements of wool. 
Page 5 
Statistical report of consumption of 
wool in July in manufacture. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 


Page 5 
Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Estimate of Wheat Crop 
Was Incorrectly Stated 


Estimated production of wheat in 23 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
for 1926-27 is per cent greater than 
the average of the three preceding years 
instead of 7 per cent as previous stated 
by the Department of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to a corrected statement issued 
by the Department of August 31. 

The estimated production for the 23 
countries for 1926-27 is 2,500 million 
bushels, 1 per cent above the 1925-26 
production, and 3 per cent above the 
average for the three preceding years. 

The statement containing the mistaken 
comparison was issued August 24 by the 
Department of Agriculture and _pub- 
lished in The United States Daily of 
August 25, 

The full text of the correction notice 
issued by the Department follows: 

Note.—In Bulletin of August a4, 
urider the heading “The 1926-27 World 
Cereal Crops,” page 2, estimated 1927 
wheat production for the Northern 
Hemisphere should read “3 per cent,” 
| instead of “7 per cent,” above the aver- 
age for the preceding three years, 


2 
0 
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ll Cab Far Fare Deniak | 
Federal Employe 
For Trip Home 


General Accounting Office 
Finds Expense to Clerk 
of Embassy Was 
Personal. 


transportation 


Expenses of between 


| place of lodging or residence and place 


of duty when not in a travel status are 
personal expenses and are not. reim- 
bursable, the General Accounting Office 


| has just. announced in a decision signed 


by the Acting Comptroller General of 
the United States, Judge Lurtin R. Ginn. 

Judge Ginn’s decision was contained 
in a letter addressed to William Miller 
Collier, American Ambassador, Santiagoy 
Chile. 

The letter follows in full text: 
William Miller Collier, American Am- 

bassador, Santiago, Chile. 

Sir: There has been received your let- 
ter of June 4, 1927, requesting review of 
the disallowance of credit in your ac- 
count for $2.32 paid to E. J. Sparks, a 
clerk at the embassy, as reimbursement 
of cab fares incurred on two occasions 
in going from the office to his residence 
after 2 and 3 a. m. You state that the 
amount will be credited to the Goyvern- 
ment in your next account, but request 
further consideration upon the presump- 
tion that the office was not previously 
acquainted with all of the facts arid you 
make the following explanation: 

The fact is that Mr. Sparks, 
during the period when this charge was 
made, worked often almost all night as 
well as day, really doing the work of 
one of the secretaries who had given out. 
Frequently he assisted in coding and de- 
coding the messages, working until 3 


“oe e ® 


o’clock in the morning, on one or two oe- 


casions until 6 o’clock in the morning. 
Lived in Suburbs. 
“He lived in the suburbs of Santiago, 
about two miles from the embassy. 


| Street car service was suspended about 


| midnight. 


To reach his home he had to 
pass through a district where I can hon- 


| estly say he was in peril of his life, or 


at least of being waylaid and robbed. 
There is not ove acquainted with the lo- 
cality who .would want to go alone 
through that section at night on foot 


| unarmed.” 


Expenses of transportation between 


| place of lodging or residence and place 
| of duty when not in a travel status are 


personal expenses and are not reimburs- 
able. In so far as the legality of suth 


| expenditures is concerned it is not ma- 


terial that they 





have been incurred by 
overtime service. 5 Comp. Gen. 77; I1 
Comp. Dec. 250. 

Upon review the settlement must be 
and is sustained. 


Views of Yellowstone 
Gift to Park Museum 


California Photographer to 
Present Camera Studies 
Made During Summer. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


work to three of the great playground 
museums, has been at work in Yellow- 


| stone National Park throughout the sum- 
| mer. 


The results of this work, now almost 


| completed, will be presented to the Yel- 


lowstone Museum, where there is already 
a collection of original and striking 
studies given to the park museum a year 
ago by Mr. Wineman. 

An art gallery of over 100 sepia en- 
largements in the Yellowstone Museum 
will bé& known as the “Mode Wineman 
Collection.” 

Mr. Wineman began his creative work 
in the Yellowstone Park in 1902 when 
horse-drawn stages carried tourists. 
Twice he has tramped through the park 


| and twice he has ridden horseback. This 


} Summer 


is his sixth working sojour 
there. . . ' 

In 1907 President Roosevelt became in- 
terested in Mr. Wineman’s altruistie 
work. His work is never placed on sale, 
In addition to the Yellowstone Museum, 
his collections have been donated to the 
Yosemite National Park Museum and to 
the Grand Canyon National Park Mu- 
seum. The only other collection of hig 
works is in the Los Angeles Museum. 

The collection in the Yellowstone, with 
the addition to be presented at the end 
of his present work, will be exclusive and 
cannot be seen out’ of the confines of 
the Park museum. However, Superin- 
tendent Horace M. Albright’s plans: are 
to have the present work by Mr. Wines 
man on free public exhibition in Washe 
ington, D. C.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and probably New York City 
before the entire collection is installed 
in the Yellowstone Museum. 

It is said by competent critics that 
Mr. Wineman has founded a school in his 
altruistic creative work which he has 
given to the Government. 


Weight Limit on Parcels 
Fixed in Windward Islands 


A new weight limit of 22 pounds on 
parcels exchanged with the Windward 
Islands will be placed in effect on Sep- 
tember 1, the Acting Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Chase C. Gove, has 
just announced, ~ 

Effective September 1, 1927, the weight 
limit for parcel-post packages exchanged 
with the Windward Islands’ will be 22 
pounds. 

The subitem “Parcel Post” of the item 
“Windward Islands” on page 417 of the 


current fiscal Postal Guide is modified * 


accordingly, 





